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The bearing of the dense crowds, which were almost perfectly 
silent, and wore mourning clothes to an extent never before seen 
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The highest officers and officials of the Navy and Army 
preceded the coffin, which was followed by the King and 
members of the Royal family on foot. The Queen-Mother, 
the Empress Marie of Russia, Queen Mary, the Queen 
of Norway, and others were in carriages. “Big Ben” 
was tolled during the progress of the procession. The coffin 
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At Westminster Hall Members of the House of Lords and 
Commons were waiting to receive the coffin. The whole idea 
of the body of the late Chief of our Constitutional system 
being received in this way and deposited temporarily within 
the precincts of Parliament was admirable. The coffin was 
placed on a catafalque, and a service was conducted by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who delivered a short address 
remarkable for its excellently chosen words. When the Royal 
mourners had withdrawn the hall was opened to the public, 
who formed a queue of considerably over a mile long on the 
Embankment west of Westminster. During Wednesday and 
Thursday from six in the morning till ten in the evening the 
ceremony of lying-in-state continued, and there was at times 
a queue four miles long in a straight line, not to mention a 
reverse queue of people moving away from Westminster in 
order to take up their places eventually in the queue proper. 
It was computed that the mourners passed through West- 
minster Hall at a rate of about ten thousand an hour. At the 
head of the coffin stood four Gentlemen-at-Arms with halberds 
reversed ; at either side were two officers of the Grenadier 
Guards standing with bowed heads and leaning on their 
swords; at each corner was a Yeoman of the Guard; and at 
the foot was a Gurkha officer with drawn sword. 









*,* The Editors cannot undertake to return Manuscript, in any case. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


opment 
N Friday the late King’s body was taken from West- 
minster Hall, carried to Windsor, and laid to rest in 

the Tomb House of St. George’s Chapel,—the vault in which 
lie the bodies of many of the Sovereigns and members 
of the house of Hanover. The procession which escorted 
the coffin on its gun-carriage from Westminster to Padding- 
ton was impressive for its military splendour, and for 
the Kings and Queens, Princes and Councillors who did 
honour to the memory of the dead, and showed their sym- 
pathy and respect for the living Sovereign. Even more 
impressive was the demeanour of the vast concourse of men 
and women who thronged the route. Many of them had 
passed the night in the streets in order to secure places of 
vantage, but their long vigil left them patient, orderly, and 
well-mannered. Considering this strain, the heat of the day, 
and the pressure which had often to be used by the soldiers 
and police in order to clear the roadway and keep it clear, 
the quiet dignity and reticence of the crowd were marvellous. 
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At a Court of the Governors of the Royal Scottish Corpora- 
tion on Wednesday Lord Rosebery paid an eloquent tribute to 
King Edward’s memory. The King had had a difficult task 
in succeeding his mother upon the throne. At his accession 
the Empire was at war, but before his coronation it was at 
peace.. This had given “the colour and the note and the 
inspiration to his reign.” Lord Rosebery said it was wrong 
to suppose that King Edward had worked as a diplomatist in 
a way that was not proper for a Constitutional ruler. “ What 
I believe he had hoped to do was this: by his own winning § 
tact, by his exquisite kindliness of nature, by the transparent 
goodness of his character, to unite all people in bonds of 
friendship, so far as may be, and so to bring about the peace 
which be had nearest his heart. He won the hearts of the 
people throughout the world.” 







The percentage of fainting men and women seemed 
unusually large, owing, no doubt, to the heat of the sun and 
the absence of wind; but the work of tending them and 
getting them away was performed with promptitude and tact 
by the men of the ambulance corps. We shall not attempt to 
enumerate here the multitude of distinguished people who 
took part in the procession. We must note, however, the 
manly and dignified bearing of King George. In most difficult 
and trying circumstances the naturalness and simplicity of 
his carriage were impressive in a high degree. When we 
remember what the last fortnight has been for the King, who 
would have been surprised if he had looked worn and dis- 
tracted, or if he had steeled himself to the ordeal by the 
assumption of a certain theatricalness of bearing? As it 
was, he seemed the most natural, least nervous, and least self- 
conscious man in the vast pageant of mourning. It is a 
happy omen. He who dares be himself, and is able to be 
himself at a moment of great emotion and of nervous 
strain, is indeed a great man. 


















Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s lines on “ The Dead King” published 
on Wednesday express finely the opportunities which fell to the 
lot of King Edward and the use that he made of them:—~ 

“Tho peculiar treasure of Kings was his for the taking, 
All that men come to in dreams he inherited waking.” 
Yet 
“ As he received so he gave—nothing grudged, naught denying, 

Not even the last gasp of his breath when he strove for us, dying. 

For our sakes, without question, he put from him all that he 

cherished. 

Simply as any that serve him he served and he perished. 

All that Kings covet was his, and he flung it aside for us. 

Simply as any that die in his service he died for us.” 

In thought and temper the verses are thoroughly representative 
















On Tuesday morning the body of King Edward was 
conveyed from Buckingham Palace to Westminster Hall amid 
Scenes which were memorable for their solemnity, orderliness, 
and simplicity. The ceremony of lodging the coffin in West- 
minster Hall was conducted with a smoothness that did 
immense credit-to those who were responsible for the arrange- 
ments, especially as they had no precedent to guide them. 
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of Mr. Kipling. We cannot help thinking, however, that by 
committing himself to a system of double rhymes and long 
lines he has sacrificed the simplicity and the directness of 
appeal which he achieved in the “ Recessional.” 


The news from Albania is still conflicting. The special 
correspondent of the Times says that Shefket Torgut Pasha 
began on Monday a systematic disarmament of the villages in 
the neighbourhood of Ferisovitch, and that proclamations are 
being widely published. The proclamations require the 
Albanians to surrender all arms within a week. The 
Government troops are instructed to behave with all gentle- 
ness during that period, but when it has expired non- 
compliance will be punished with the torch. Meanwhile 
more Turkish troops are being mobilised, and the thirty-five 
thousand in the field will soon be increased to fifty thousand. 
The Balkan correspondent of the Times states in Wednesday's 
paper that the Young Turk Committees are trying to create 
an agitation over the Cretan question in order to divert the 
attention of the Albanians. He also notes that Prilip is 
said to have been captured by the insurgents. If this be 
true, it is clear that the insurrection is spreading southwards 
to districts hitherto anaffected. 


The Times of Tuesday publishes from its special corre- 
spondent in Persia a gloomy account of the decline of 
British trade, particularly at Bushire. The decline, which 
is due to brigandage and smuggling, promises to become even 
worse. In 1907-8 British trade at Bushire exceeded 
£1,500,000; in 1908-9 it fell to £1,200,000; and in 1909-10 
it is likely to be as lowas £750,000. Brigandage is carried 
on with an audacity unknown in the worst days of absolutism. 
The correspondent said that for some weeks before he wrote 
not a single pack animal bad entered Bushire. This means 
that the carrying trade with the interior is paralysed. The 
smuggling is chiefly in tea. As about half the tea brought 
into Persia pays no duty, British tea, which pays about 
100 per cent., cannot compete with that of the organised 
smuggling trade. The difficulties of the Constitutional 
Government at Teheran are of course serious, but the 
reformers are on their trial, and, as the Vice-Consul at 
Bushire said in his last Report, the least they should do to 
save their credit is to appoint a firm and competent Governor- 
General of Fars, 


The Government Bill regulating Russo-Finnish relations 
has been considered by a Committee of the Duma, whose 
Report only aggravates the severity of the provisions required 
by the Government, The scope of the Government proposals 
—which are based on the recommendations of the Russian 
members of the Russo-Finnish Committee appointed in 1909 
to safeguard Russian interests in Finland—are set forth in 
full detail by a Finnish correspondent in Wednesday’s Times. 
Henceforth Finland will be deprived of the right to tax itself, 
and the Russian Parliament will be empowered to determine 
the rights of Russian subjects in Finland; “to constitute 
exceptions, in the interests of the Empire, to the Finnish 
criminal law and law of procedure”; to legislate on popular 
education, on the right of holding public meetings, on the 
Press, the importation of foreign literature, on the Customs 
relations between the two countries, on trade-marks, copy- 
right, the monetary system, means of communication, naviga- 
tion, and the rights of aliens in Finland. Lastly, the Bill 
contains a saving clause to the effect that amendments to the 
Bill shall be made by the Russian Legislature alone. Even 
the fundamental principles for the internal administration 
of Finland are to be established and altered by general 
legislation, on the initiative of the Tsar. 


In these circumstances one is not surprised to find the 
correspondent maintaining that the Bill “ does not aim simply 
at modifying the Constitution; it will, if passed, practically 
annihilate it.” As for the effects of the measure, he predicts 
a repetition of the history of the Bobrikoff era. The Diet 
will dispute the validity of the new provisions; Judges and 
officials will be summarily deposed ; private persons imprisoned, 
exiled, or deported. “Already emigration from Finland 
has increased in anticipation of the times to come.” While 
fully sharing the misgivings aroused by this misguided and 
mischievous measure, we cannot feel the slightest surprise 
at Count Bobrinsky’s vigorous protest in the Duma against 





a. 
the British Parliamentary Memorial. Count Bobrinsky said 
he was sure that the British Parliament would particular} 
resent any outside dictation respecting Ireland or India 
Those who signed the Memorial should have credited the 
Russian Deputies with equal patriotism. It is impossible to 
contradict Count Bobrinsky on these points. The Members 
who have signed the Memorial have done no good to the 
Finnish cause by affronting the Duma, and enabling the 
Nationalist and Reactionary sections to appeal successfully 
to the sense of patriotism. 


An account is given in Thursday’s Times of the debate in 
the Turkish Chamber on May 9th upon the “journals” or 
secret reports discovered in the ex-Sultan’s palace at Yildiz, 
The discussion was opened by Shefik Bey, who declared that 
he and other Arab Deputies had been accused of espionage in 
newspapers inspired by the Government. He therefore 
demanded the publication of the “journals.” A stormy 
debate followed, which reached a climax when a proposal was 
made that only the “journals” of the Arab Deputies should 
be published. For some time the sitting was suspended, and 
after its resumption the Grand Vizier said that he was un- 
willing on grounds of public interest to produce any of the 
“journals.” They were being examined at present by a 
Commission which had not yet reported “owing to the 
enormous amount of material before it, which filled more 
than three hundred and fifty chests.” The Chamber ulti- 
mately arrived at no decision. There is some danger, as the 
correspondent of the Times points out, of these documents 
being used for the purpose of political blackmail, 


We have noticed elsewhere an interesting article in the 
Labour Leader of May 13th. We may note one of equal 
interest and far more immediate significance which appears in 
the issue of May 20th. Mr. Jowett, though he arrives at his 
conclusions from such very different premisses, believes quite 
as strongly as we do that the proper course for the Govern- 
ment is not to proceed with the Veto Bill this year. His 
article, which is entitled “ Beware of the Whigs,” urges that 
the preamble to the Bill makes it certain that the Govern. 
ment means to create a new Second Chamber. This 
Chamber, he fears, would be a greater obstacle to the kind of 
legislation he favours than the present House of Lords. The 
House of Lords, he holds, will never dare again to touch a 
Budget. As for interference with ordinary legislation, if they 
attempt to interfere with a really popular Bill they will be 
knocked on the head altogether :— 

“Therefore I, for one, say unhesitatingly that it would be 
better to bury the precious Parliamentary Bill as decently as 
possible, and go on with other work until the people are ready to 
tackle the House of Lords in earnest. Even if the people were in 
deadly earnest to settle the House of Lords question the present 
Ministry could not be trusted to do the job. This is now, at last, 
plainly evident.” 





Mr. Jowett goes on to attribute the blame to Sir Edward 
Grey and Mr. Haldane. “Far be it from me to deny the 
great qualities of either of these two prominent members of 
the Cubinet. But neither of these politicians will ever pub 
their trust in the people. They do not believe in the people.” 
Mr. Jowett ends by asking whether the Irish Members will 
swallow the Whig preamble. In his opinion, a reconstructed 
Second Chamber such as is now proposed may prove a more 
formidable barrier against Home-rule than the present one. 
“ At the very least, therefore, the Irish Members should insist 
on the destruction of the Whig preamble. If they do, the 
Parliament Bill wil! not be passed—even if it is pressed.” If 
the Socialist and Labour men are thinking generally on the 
lines on which Mr. Jowett is thinking, and we see no reason to 
the contrary, then we may feel pretty sure that there will be 
no General Election this year, and in all probability none till 
after the Coronation. 


Wednesday’s papers contain the announcement that General 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell’s name had been placed on the 
Retired List, as it is his intention to devote himself in the future 
entirely to the Boy Scout movement. We desire to take this 
opportunity of expressing to General Baden-Powell our 
strong appreciation of and sympathy for the work he has 
undertaken. In our opinion, it would be difficult to exaggerate 
the prospects for good which lie before the Boy Scout move- 
ment. He could not devote himself to any cause which 
would be likely to confer greater benefits on his country. The 
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advantage of the Boy Scout movement is that it embraces all 
sections of the population and all creeds on a thoroughly 
democratic basis, and that it is in the very highest and best 
sense a school of patriotism. It has a further advantage in 
the fact that it is a great deal less expensive and more elastic 
than the Cadet and Boys’ Brigade organisations. We have 
not a word to say against those organisations, and realise that 
they have done and are doing admirable work, but un- 
doubtedly the Boy Scouts, owing to the economy and 
elasticity of which we have spoken, can reach small villages 
and isolated districts in a way not possible to the older 
societies. When a body of Boy Scouts move out for a field 
day, they provide their own transport in the light hand-carts 
containing tents and other equipment which they drag them- 
selves up the steepest of hills. This ability to get on by 
themselves and not be dependent upon outside help is 
characteristic, and we hope will remain so. 





Another great advantage of the Scout movement is that it 
consciously and directly fosters, not only patriotism, but the 
true spirit of knight-errantry which is the soldier's best asset. 
If the Boy Scout acts on the ideals which General Baden- 
Powell has managed to convey to him without a trace of that 
priggishness and “goody-goodyism” from which boys fly as 
from the plague, he cannot help becoming a good man as well 
asabrave man. That is an achievement to the author of which 
we should all take off our hats. No doubt there are difficulties 
and dangers before the movement, and we trust we shall not be 
misunderstood if we urge upon General Baden-Powell the necd 
for guarding against them most vigilantly. He must be careful 
not to go too quick, and also he must not be tempted to 
enlarge the scope of his organisation and make it attempt 
more than it can do. “Over-trading” is a very real danger 
in business, and it is also, we are convinced, a danger in 
movements like the Boy Scouts. 





Mr. William O’Brien effectively disposes of Mr. Dillon’s 
complaint that only the O’Brienites were properly reported 
in the Times and other Tory papers. Writing to Wednesday's 
Times, Mr. O’Brien quotes a passage from his own speech at 
Skibbereen which is not to be found in the report which appeared 
in that paper. “Instead of using the tremendous power that 
Ireland had in a moderate and conciliatory spirit that would 
have charmed all England and obtained a splendid harvest of 
blessings for Ireland, the Molly Maguire statesmen have 
simply played the game of the worst enemies of Home-rule 
by arousing English resentment against what is called the 
Irish Dictatorship, and arousing England’s indignation 
against the ignoble tactics which darkened the last days of 
King Edward’s life, and which have made Mr. Redmond the 
most mistrusted, and Mr. Asquith the most despised, man in 
England. Mr. Redmond has capped the climax of his folly 
by surrendering to the terrorism of the Molly Maguires so 
far as not to have up to this day uttered one word of 
sympathy with the sorrow which has for the past week over- 
spread the civilised world.” We welcome Mr. O’Brien’s vindi- 
cation of the good feeling of his fellow-countrymen, but 
he omits to give what is probably the true reason of Mr. 
Redmond’s silence in the House of Commons,—the necessity 
of conforming to the wishes of Mr. Patrick Ford. 





A letter in Tuesday’s Times draws attention to the serious 
injury which will be done to the drapery and clothing trades 
by the prolongation of general mourning to the end of July. 
“There will be no possibility,” says the writer, “of disposing 
of the heavy stocks of coloured goods this season, and next 
year many of them will be out of fashion.” We cannot help 
feeling that much of this injury would be avoided if the 
general mourning were brought completely to an end in June, 
without being followed by a period of half-mourning. 


The agitation against the partition of Bengal is evidently 
collapsing. This is shown not only by the attitude of Anglo- 
Indian newspapers hitherto inclined to favour the agitation, 
but by the admission of the Bengalee, the organ of Mr. 
Surendra Nath Banerjee, that “the partition has come to 
stay,” and that it is not anxious to upset it. Quite 
a8 significant as these statements in the Press is the 
Practical abandonment of the anti-partition cause by Mr. 
Mitter, an ex-Judge of the Calcutta High Court and an 











advanced Nationalist politician, and the speeches of two 
elected Indian Members—one a Mohammedan from the new 
province and the other from Behar—in the new Imperial 
Legislative Council. The correspondent who summarises 
these various indications of a change in Bengali opinion in 
Thursday’s Times points out that the financial benefits 
reaped by Eastern Bengal and Assam from the new settlement 
of the revenue are becoming generally recognised throughout 
India, and even in Bengal itself. 





The visit of three hundred English Socialist workmen to 
Lille has been attended by features not usually associated 
with these demonstrations. Not only were Christian devices 
displayed on the banners of the English section—e.g., “ We 
represent 500,000 Socialist working people who worship 
Jesus ”"—but Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. William Ward, who 
accompanied the deputation, delivered speeches maintaining 
that the English Socialist Societies based their views on the 
teaching of Jesus. Mr. Keir Hardie, while admitting that 
many philosophers and men of science had abandoned 
Christianity, declared that there was going to be a beneficent 
change in this regard. Militarism was anti-Christian, but 
Socialism meant the practical application of the Sermon 
on the Mount, which had never yet been carried into 
practice. Although the Christian banners excited some 
secularist protests, Mr. Keir Hardie’s speech is stated to 
have been greeted “with the same frantic applause as that with 
which the denunciation of religion is usually received in this 
sanctuary of Socialism,”—<.e., the hall known as L’Union. 
Either, then, the applause is conventional and means nothing, 
or a wave of anti-secularism is spreading amongst the French 
working classes. We may note that Justice (May 21st) 
explicitly denies that Mr. Ward or Mr. Keir Hardie had 
any right to state that the Socialist organisations in this 
country are essentially Christian bodies. 








The causes of the outbreak at Changsha are again discussed 
by the Times Shanghai correspondent in two interesting 
despatches published in last Saturday's issue. In the first 
letter the correspondent attributes the rising to a mixture 
of motives,—maladministration by provincial officials, the 
presence of famine refugees from other parts, and the long- 
standing anti-foreign prejudice of the Hunanese. The origin 
of this feeling is doubtful, but it was embittered at the time 
of the Taiping revolt, which the people of Changsha believed 
to have been inspired by the foreigners. Hunan is practi- 
cally self-supporting in its products, and Changsha is a 
stronghold of the old-fashioned type of gentry and retired 
reactionary officials, who found a man after their own hearts 
in the Customs Taotai Chu, “a fine Chinese scholar.” The 
correspondent looks forward to the coming of the Canton- 
Hankau Railway as likely to mitigate the implacable 
prejudice of the people of Changsha. At present they are 
in the curious position of showing an eagerness for foreign 
products, but “the foreigner himself they do not want.” The 
later letter announces the dismissal of the Taotai Chu, and 
adduces evidence to show that the riots were deliberately 
organised with a definite programme by leaders, many of 
whom came from outside. 


The Hungarian Government has contracted a loan of 
100,000,000 kronen (£4,166,000) on current account chiefly for 
the service of the coupons of the Hungarian Crown and Gold 
Rentes. For the service of the coupons this year, according 
to a statement by the Vienna correspondent of the Times on 
Thursday, 165,500,000 kronen will be required, and the 
Finance Minister can provide only 65,500,000 kronen out of 
revenue. The Finance Minister has announced that last year 
expenditure in Hungary exceeded the revenue by more than 
£3,000,000. It is thought that the Delegations may meet in 
November, when, it is said, a credit of £11,660,000 will be 
required for shipbuilding. Austria as well as Hungary has 
a large deficit in prospect, and the people are already taxed 
very severely. As the correspondent says, both countries have 
come through worse plights, but those were in the disastrous 
days in the middle of last century, and not, as now, in time of 
peace. 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. March 17th. 
Consols (24) were on Thursday 82—Friday week 81}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CROWN AND BRITISH POLITICS. 


R. F. W. JOWETT, the well-known Labour 
Member, writing in the Labour Leader of May 13th 
on the question of the Crown and British politics, makes 
certain statements which call for comment and explanation, 
especially as regards the action of the Crown during 
recent years in the region of foreign affairs. Mr. Jowett 
writes very sensibly on the problem of Monarchy versus 
Republic. Speaking for himself, he tells us that he 
wishes it to be clearly understood that he would not lift a 
finger to exchange a King for a President in Great Britain. 
When he makes the affirmation of allegiance it is with 
serious intent. On this point we are sure that Mr. Jowett 
is not only sincere but wise, and we may remind him of 
the admirable saying of Burke in this respect. Burke in 
one of his speeches tells us that he does not often quote 
Lord Bolingbroke, but that he entirely agrees with him in 
what he says as to the comparative advantages of a 
Monarchy and a Republic. “I prefer a monarchy to a 
republic use it is much easier to engraft the advan- 
tages of a republic upon a monarchy than to engraft the 
advantages of a monarchy upon a republic.” That is a 
piece of practical wisdom which the longer and more 
closely it is considered the more clearly it will be seen to 
contain an essential truth. Mr. Jowett in his article goes 
on as follows :— 

“ But I feel it my duty to point out that, however worthy, able, 

or wise the occupant of the Throne for the time being may be, it 
is against the interest of the people in the long run to fall into 
the habit of allowing the work that Ministers should do to be 
transferred to the Crown. It is the duty of Ministers to retain 
absolutely, and continue, those usages which until recently gave 
to this country all the advantages of a Monarchy without its dis- 
advantages. I object to the foreign policy of the country being 
directed from a source which it is impossible to criticise 
Sooner or later, the King who acts wisely will be succeeded by one 
who acts foolishly or disastrously, and the people’s rights, such as 
they are, have been won too dearly to be given away.” 
With the spirit of these remarks we are in absolute agree- 
ment. We are bound to say, however, that we do not see 
the slightest indication that the work of Ministers, work 
for which they are and must be held responsible by the 
people of this country, is being transferred to the Crown. 
Take the political actions of the last five years. No one 
for a moment supposes that the late King was responsible 
for legislation such as the Trade Disputes Act, the 
Old-Age Pensions Act, or the Budget. They were the 
acts of his Ministers and of no one else, and his responsi- 
bility for them was not greater than that of any of his 
subjects. The same may be said of the administrative 
oak of the Cabinet. e late King deubtless warmly 
approved of the policy of his Government in South 
Africa, a policy which has met with such great success, 
and will prove mdced the chief glory of the Ministry; but 
it was their policy, not his. Take, again, the action of the 
Government in Ireland and in India. In neither case has 
it been suggested that the policy, whether for good or ill, 
was the policy of the King. It was the policy of his 
Ministers. 

Although the public perhaps may not realise it so 
clearly, the same thing must be said in regard to foreign 
policy. If we thought that the late King had carried out 
a foreign policy which differed from that of his oe 
and was not approved of by them or was unwillingly 
acquiesced in, we should object quite as strongly as Mr. 
Jowett does. The notion that our foreign policy can be 
directed from a source which it is impossible to criticise is 
one which, were it justified, would call for instant protest 
from all sane Englishmen. We should object not merely 
as democrats but as loyal supporters of the Monarchy. If 
the King were to become responsible for our foreign policy, 
the Monarchy would bein imminent danger. If that policy 
proved a failure, or, at any rate, proved not to have the 
support of the country, the King wouid be liable to a kind 
of censure from which it is the whole object of the 
Constitution to preserve him. When we disapprove of the 
policy of our Ministers we change those Ministers, and 
with very little trouble. We cannot change our King 
without a revolution. Therefore the King has no 
responsibility for policy either in home or in foreign 
affairs. It is not merely because, as Mr. Jowett says, 
sooner or later we may get a foolish King,—though, 





happily, we have not had one in the immediate past, anj 
have not got one now. That is a sound enough reason 
but the other which we have just given is equally 
ent. But though we cannot admit for a moment 
that the late King was responsible for our foreign 
policy, or directly or indirectly inspired it, we agree 
that he did exercise a very great and useful influence 
in foreign affairs. To put the matter plainly, the King’s 
special qualities of head and heart made him a most 
valuable instrument for carrying out that foreign policy 
of the nation which, happily for us, has been agreed upon 
by both parties in the State. No doubt the fact that the 
ing as a man thoroughly agreed with that policy made it 
specially easy for him to act as an instrument in its 
accomplishment. Again, it is notorious that his great 
knowledge of foreign affairs and of foreign rulers and 
statesmen enabled him to advise his advisers in that 
region, and to give them the most useful help and 
support. The policy carried out was, however, their 
policy, not his, and they alone were responsible for it, 
The King, in truth, did no more than is done by some great 
and trusted permanent official whose advice is often relied 
upon by Ministers. In all Departments of the Govern. 
ment the Sovereign acts to some extent as an expert whose 
personal views may sometimes be different from those 
of his Ministers, but who is always listened to. In the 
region of foreign affairs the King was no doubt in a 
special degree an expert whose advice often proved 
exceedingly valuable. 

We are well aware that the somewhat unsensational 
view which we have expressed of the part played by the 
late King in foreign affairs will seem inconsistent with 
much that has appeared in the newspapers. The Press 
very greatly exaggerated the direct action of the King in 
foreign policy. This was partly due to a widespread belief in 
the King’s sound sense, but partly also to the fact that it was 
easier and pleasanter for a party organ to praise the King 
than to praise its opponents. The general agreement 
which has prevailed for the last ten years or so to keep 
foreign affairs out of the party arena also made it seem 
natural to represent the King as taking a much greater 
part than he really took in shaping foreign policy. The 
King stood outside party politics. Foreign affairs were 
outside party politics. Therefore by a system of false 
logic it was concluded that the King was responsible for 
foreign politics. We ourselves always felt the danger of 
this exaggeration, and on several occasions pointed out 
what an ill service was being done to the Crown by 
asserting that successes in foreign policy were due to 
the King. As we argued, there was apparently no great 
harm in this as long as everything went well, but 
be | great harm might come of it if things went badly 
and the public became —- with the conduct of 
foreign affairs. The King could not be praised for the 
success of foreign policy without there being a risk 
of his some day incurring unmerited odium for that 
policy. It is essential to keep the King’s name out 
of politics, and to keep it out of politics quite 
as much in the foreign as in the home sphere. 
that we have got to do is to be careful that the 
insistence on this maxim does not prevent the King’s 
influence abroad and the King’s personal qualifications and 
knowledge from being employed as a useful instrument, 
We believe, however, that what may seem something 
of a difficulty in the abstract is im practice no difficulty 
whatever. The King has, and ought to have, a great deal 
of influence—to put it in rather a topsy-turvy way—as the 
private and confidential adviser of his advisers. If they 
are wise, they will make great use of such advice and 
criticism, coming as it does from one who by training and 
instinct stands not only entirely outside party strife, but 
is at the same time deeply anxious for the welfare of 
the nation. 

If, however, this advice and criticism is to be usefully 
employed, it is essential that no information in regard 
to it shall be made public. Even if it is what Goethe 
called one of the secrets which are known to all, it still 
had better remain a secret. If it does not, then there 
is real danger that the responsibility from which it 18 
absolutely essential to keep the Sovereign free may fall 
upon him. The words we have quoted from Mr. 
Jowett’s article are, indeed, a very strong proof of whas 
we have said. His of the Constitution is abso- 
lutely unimpeachable. He Las, however, owing to the 
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exaggeration of the Press and the platform, fallen into 
the belief that a change has taken place, whereas, in 
fact, no change has occurred. That King George V. 
thoroughly realises the true Constitutional position, and 
will make no sort of attempt to alter it, no matter how 
much nonsense is talked about him or his action, is a truth 
of which we are firmly convinced. He brings to his great 
task admirable qualities for its successful achievement. 
As time goes on those high personal qualities will be 
enforced and augmented by experience. The King by 
the wise theory and practice of our Constitution, if he 
cannot do anything of his own “ mere motion,” invariably 
knows all that is being done in his realm. A very few 
ears of such intimate knowledge of what is going on 
both before and behind the scenes will enable him to 
rform a function in the State which no other man 
can perform,—a function of incalculable advantage to 
both parties from which the Government is drawn, 
and thus to the nation as a whole. No man must 
suppose because the King has no power over policy 
that therefore he has no influence and authority. 
His influence and authority may come, indeed, to be 
like that of the wise wife in a well-ordered home. 
In theory and in law, the power to say the final word 
does not belong to her. She may be in law without 
the slightest power over the family income and the 
ordering of her house. She may have little or no rights 
in regard to the actions of her children. And yet her 
influence may be almost supreme. She “has her will 
the most when she obeys.” So the Constitutional 
Monarch, without infringing in the slightest degree 
either the law or spirit of the Constitution, may be 
one of the greatest political forces in the realm. Such 
influence as that neither Mr. Jowett nor, we believe, any 
other Radical will desire to combat. 





MR. ROOSEVELT. 
HE welcome that Mr. Roosevelt has received, and is 
receiving, from the people of this country is very real 
and very sincere, and also intensely personal. It is accorded 
him not because he is the representative of the American 
people, though we fully admit that any man who repre- 
sented the American Republic at this moment would be 
received not merely with consideration but with sympathy. 
Mr. Roosevelt is welcomed because he is himself, because 
he is in a very real sense a popular hero in this country. 
When we ask why he is popular, the answer is easy. He 
is not popular because he is supposed to be a friend of this 
country, or to have any special admiration or predilection 
for the British people. It is true no doubt that he is not 
regarded as unfriendly; but we venture to say that the 
hundreds of thousands of men and women who feel a strong 
rsonal liking for Mr. Roosevelt, and regard him in a way 
in which no other American in this generation is regarded, 
never dream of thinking that he will ever be of any 
political use to this country, or that he could ever be an 
“asset” in the region of foreign affairs. People know that 
he is intensely American, and that what he thinks of is his 
own country—“ first and last and all the time”—and they 
honour him for it. Mr. Roosevelt is popular here solely 
because of his personality, because of his personal views, 
aims, and aspirations, because, in fact, he stands for certain 
things which the ordinary Englishman and Englishwoman 
believe to be the right things and the true things. They 
hold that he has the right outlook on life, and they like 
him accordingly. 

The ordinary Englishman, whatever the party label 
on his back, is at heart a Whig. By Whig we mean 
of course what Burke would have meant by Whig,— 
not a political fossil or a political prig; nor, again, what 
Thackeray meant by a Whig,—a greedy and selfish 
aristocrat, with phrases about liberty on his lips and the 
Eerie of privilege in his heart and in his actions. 

e mean by a Whig a man of moderation,—a man who 
chooses the middle way and the golden mean in politics, 
but who nevertheless does not allow moderation of view to 
sterilise his actions or to dull his sympathies. The true 
Whig is the true Liberal, the man who stands for freedom 
of action, and who scorns alike the lawless crown and the 
lawless crowd, who believes that the will of the people 
must prevail, but who will not bow down to tyranny 

use it has a popular name. He does not personify the 
democracy and then crawl to its knees and address it in 








the language demanded by Oriental despots. He is the 
loyal and self-respecting servant, not the slave, of his 
corporate master. The true Whig is indeed the very 
antithesis of the Jacobin,—the man who is governed by 
abstract ideas, and who believes that those abstract 
ideas must prevail be the wishes of the majority what 
they may. 

Perhaps the best way of realising how exactly Mr. 
Roosevelt stands for the true Whig ideal in politics, the 
ideal which, as we have said, is always the most cherished 
ideal in the English mind, is to remember the origin of 
the Whig Party and the Whig policy. The Whigs sprang 
neither from the fanatical Levellers of the later Common- 
wealth nor from the Presbyterian zealots or political 
origs of the Long Parliament, but from the Cromwellian 

uritans, the men who followed and supported Cromwell 
in what was superficially a failure but fundamentally a 
success. Cromwelland the Cromwellian Puritans laid the 
foundations of that robust freedom-loving Imperialism 
which, when all is said and done, is the best thing in the 
national life. If we examine the mental and spiritual 
pedigree of Mr. Roosevelt, we shall find its origin in 
Cromwellian Puritanism. That is his root of title. 
There are his spiritual ancestors, and this is why the 
English people love and respect him. They know him 
for a true Whig, an anti-Socialist and yet a democrat, an 
Imperialist and yet in the best sense a Liberal. To go for 
a moment into closer detail, people here respect Mr. 
Roosevelt above all things for his plain speaking on moral 
and political subjects. They see that he goes straight for 
what he wants, and lets the world know what he wants. 
At the same time, his straightforwardness and downright- 
ness never develop into fanaticism. He is essentially a 
practical politician, and realises that half a loaf is a 
great deal better than no bread. Again and again Mr. 
Roosevelt has proved that, idealist as he is from many 
points of view, he is in no sense above human nature's 
daily food in the matter of politics, and that he will take 
what he can get rather than take nothing at all. 
As long as he is moving in the right direction, he knows 
how to be content with a slow pace. If Mr. Roosevelt's 
political philosophy could be put into a sentence, it might, 
we think, be expressed as “Fear God and honour the 
people.” But his interpretation of honouring the people 
is by no means to flatter them, or talk nonsense to them, 
or to confuse them with clouds of words. Honouring 
the people means first and foremost with him speaking 
the truth to them. 

But though English people respect, and, as we believe, 
rightly respect, Mr. Roosevelt, it must not be supposed 
that either they or we desire to meet him with “a foolish 
face of praise.” He has made in his time plenty of 
mistakes and will make plenty more. His straight- 
forwardness and impulsiveness have the defects of those 
qualities, and we do not doubt that occasionally he has 
not always been just to his opponents. Delighting as he 
does in battle and in the dealing of shrewd blows, he is 
apt to knock down and trample upon men who really are 
with him or ought to be with him in his fight. Again, he 
has doubtless sometimes given his help to men and causes 
from whom and from which, had he possessed a little more 
worldly caution, he would have withheld it. To say this, 
however, is only to say that Mr. Roosevelt has plenty of 
human nature in his composition. He is the last man who 
would want to appear “ faultily faultless, icily regular, 
splendidly null” in character. He is not the man “to 
bow a rival to despair,” or to make nice and exact calcula- 
tions in the bestowal either of praise or blame. But for 
the exhibition of such human qualities the English people 
certainly will not love him the less. They like a man far 
more than they like a perfectly regulated machine, and they 
are not going to count up how many people he called liars 
while President, when he ought only to have called them 
economisers of truth. They are content to know that 
when he met a lie in public life he did his best to a 
upon it and the liar. If the trampling was occasionally 
unnecessarily vehement or accompanied with roarings 
unnecessarily loud, they are not going to think very much 
the worse of him for that offence. To cut a long story 
short, Mr. Roosevelt stands for the Anglo-Saxon ideals of 
conduct, and for that reason he will be liked and respected 
by all who speak the English language, whether on this 
side of the Atlantic or on the other. 

One word by way of postscript. We sincerely hope that, 
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owing to the conditions of national mourning under which 
Mr. Roosevelt has visited us, we shall not be deprived of 
one of those plain-spoken addresses such as he has often 
given his own countrymen. It would be a thousand pities 
if Mr. Roosevelt should leave us without speaking to the 
English people, and speaking quite pom what he has to 
say of them and their work here and abroad. We do not 
know whether the private character which the function at 
the Guildhall has now assumed will allow of a speech 
from the man who is to be honoured with the freedom of 
the Citv. If not, then assuredly some other opportunity 
can and ought to be found before Mr. Roosevelt leaves us. 





ELECTORAL MALPRACTICES. 


OSE who have not forgotten the eloquence of Mr. 

Lloyd George after the General Election on the 
subject of the “ feudal screw,” intimidation, and improper 
influences, or the insults offered by Liberals generally to 
the labouring classes of the county divisions, who were 
accused of flabbiness and arrant servility to Tory land- 
owners (what a contrast to the self-respecting stalwarts 
who voted Radical in the boroughs !), will appreciate the 
me of the Hartlepool and East Dorset petitions. As a 
result of the Hartlepool petition the Liberal Member, Sir 
Christopher Furness, was unseated because one of his 
agents (entirely without Sir Christopher Furness’s know- 
ledge or sanction, be it said) had created what can only be 
described as an atmosphere of intimidation. This man 
had introduced a band of miners into the streets to 
demonstrate in the Furness interest, having paid their 
fares and provided them with refreshments. Here was a 
case of the very kind of “ improper influence ” about which 
Liberals had been talking so much but proving so little. 
We have never ourselves supposed that instances of such 
electoral misbehaviour were confined to one side; we can well 
believe that there is not much to choose between the two 
parties; but we do hold that there is only one test of sincerity, 
and that is that those who discover illegal acts should prose- 
cute the authors of them in the public Courts. It is not only 
ineffective and undignified, it is contemptible, to whine 
about the arrogance, bullying, and corruption thrown into 
the scale against Liberalism without taking measures to 
bring the offenders to book. The result of the Hartlepool 
trial was an example of the inconsiderate manner which 
facts have of dealing with such arguments. But we were 
not prepared for the still further irony of the East Dorset 
trial. 

At the East Dorset trial Captain Guest, the Liberal 
Member, was unseated because he had exceeded his 
election expenses, and had not included them all in his 
returns. But here again the Judges had some caustic 
things to say about the employment of improper influences. 
One has difficulty in believing after all that was said since 
the General Election that these things are being brought 
home, not to Unionists, but to Liberals. Here we have 
charged against Liberals the whole catalogue of improper 
influences,—intimidation, arrogance, and the vulgar use of 
wealth. A labourer of unaccommodating political opinions, 
who had been twenty-five years in the service of the Guest 
family, was dismissed the day after Captain Guest was 
adopted as Liberal candidate. The reason given in the 
letter dismissing him was that he was incapable of doing a 
regular day’s work. One can only regret that twenty-five 
years of extreme patience should have been followed by an 
act of alarming precipitation. Perhaps no harm was done, 
and we do not assert or suggest that any political motive 
was really at work. But every one will agree with Mr. 
Justice Lawrance’s comments on the dismissal. “ It might 
be interpreted in two ways, but it undoubtedly had a very 
suspicious look, that the moment Captain Guest was 
adopted this notice was given to Best. It might have 
been looked upon as a sort of test or threat as to 
what might happen to any of the other persons in 
the employment of Lady Wimborne at that time.” 
Then there was the dismissal of a tenant named King from 
a tenancy which he had held for fifteen years, after he had 
expressed hesitation about voting for Captain Guest. The 
notice to quit was afterwards withdrawn. Mr. Justice 
Lawrance said that, as in the case of Best, no undue 
influence could be proved, but “ it was unfortunate.” We 
may interpret these things as we please, but there 
remains the behaviour of the agent of the Canford 
estate who stood outside a polling-booth with a notebook 





in his se 8 er accusations may have been wri 
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as the next day he destroyed it. a 

But the irony is not confined to the Hartlepool and East 
Dorset trials. Mr. J. A. Pease, the late Chief Whip of the 
Liberal Party, with a masterly display of unconscious iron 
used the Hartlepool case as a text for bringing fresh charges 
of electoral corruption against Unionists in Southern 
constituencies. We wonder whether the psychological 
moment for the ancient practice of assuming an air of 
unstained virtue was ever more accurately divined. There 
is enough irony here in all conscience. We rubbed our 
eyes when we discovered in the papers of Wednesday that 
even then the tale was not told. At Melbourne Petty 
Sessions on Tuesday a worker in the Liberal cause was 
summoned for paying the railway fares of two voters 
after they had voted in the Southern division of Derby. 
shire. The defendant acted in evident ignorance of the law. 
He had agreed to drive the two voters home; but when he 
discovered that they lived seventeen miles away he paid 
their fares by train in order to save his tired horse. Ho 
was bound over in his own recognisances of £50 to come 
up for judgment if called upon, and was ordered to pay 
£10 10s. costs. This is not a case from which one cares to 
deduce any tendencies, or on which one could fairly make 
any moral observations. But like the other cases, it does 
show that one political party is alive to the obligation of 
fighting political corruption by prosecutions, while the 
other political party has given scarcely any sign that it is 
alive to that obligation. 

We contemplate all this evidence of “ improper 
influences” on the Liberal side with something like 
embarrassment. As we have said all along, we suspect 
that improper influences have been practised in some cases 
on both sides. But we want evidence—exact evidence— 
and prosecutions to back it. Honest persons of whatever 
political opinion will be delighted whenever convictions are 
secured. We have begged Liberals for exact evidence 
of their sweeping charges, and they have so far 
given us none. The most dogmatic of our corre- 
spondents have refused to take their cases into Court. 
We feel almost embarrassed, because as Unionists we are 
being forced into a position where it is very difficult not 
to write with what might seem to be unctuous rectitude of 
the offences of our opponents. We know that this would 
be unbecoming, and we beg our opponents to help us in 
the future. In the past they censured us for daring to ask 
for evidence of the harsh and notorious suzerainty wielded 
by the territorial aristocracy. On the Unionist side 
evidence in support of the comparatively mild counter- 
charges has been successfully produced. Will they not 
do something to correct the balance? We feel sure it 
would be possible at the next Election, even if they think 
it too late to hark back to the last. We ought to say that 
in making this request we are deliberately taking the evils 
of intimidation at the estimate Mr. Lloyd George and his 
friends have formed of them. But we cannot believe that 
Englishmen are quite so spiritless and are quite so easily 
hectored into submission as they think. 

Shall we be very bold now—avoiding unctuous rectitude 
so far as we may—and say that on the whole we think 
that, if any distinction can be drawn, there is a little less 
of improper influences among Unionists than among 
Liberals? Our reason for saying this is not because we 
hold Unionists to be more virtuous by nature than 
Liberals, but because we think that Unionists are more 
frightened than Liberals of having charges of bullying 
and corruption brought against them. The squire says to 
himself :—*“ It will never do for me to get into hot water 
by coercing my people. I must be very careful what I do, 
or that confounded Radical fellow who is always running 
his head up against somebody or something will be after me 
before I can say ‘Knife.’” This is a very wholesome 
state of mind for a squire to be in, and we can only fee 
glad that so many squires are in it. But the Liberal 
is not under any such apprehensions. Is not his party 
the party of electoral purity and electoral freedom? Is 
it not the function of bis party to bring charges, not to 
meet them? Therefore he feels safe. And it is in the 
enjoyment of such safety that practices like those at 
Hartlepool and in East Dorset often slip through more or 
less unobserved. We therefore renew our appeal to 
Liberals. The Gladstone League has been formed im 4 
way to do what we want, but it does it all wrong. It 
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searches out cases of intimidation (by Unionists only), and 
gives money to some of those whom it considers to be 
victims of that intimidation. But so far it has avoided 
the obvious duty, the patriotic service, of making the evil 
ublic by bringing if into the Courts. The Gladstone 
ague in this wa, is likely to foster what it tries to 
reduce. It will probably create a class of political victims. 
It is a new piece of pauperising machinery. There is only 
one golden rule, only one solution. Prosecute. 





THE FRIENDLY SOCIETIES AND OLD-AGE 
PENSIONS. 


HE great Friendly Societies have been holding their 
T usual Whitsuntide gatherings, and at every meeting 
references were made to the effect of State old-age pensions 
upon the Friendly Society movement. As was foreseen 
by the critics of the Old-Age Pensions Act of 1908, the 
establishment of gratuitous pensions must necessarily 
weaken those motives which have hitherto induced the 
working classes to join Friendly Societies. In addition— 
and this was a point on which most stress was laid at the 
meeting of the Manchester Unity—the anticipation that 
the present — of old-age pensions will in the future be 
supplemented by a State system of insurance against sick- 
ness and infirmity has induced many men who would 
otherwise have joined a Friendly Society to wait and see 
what is going to happen. On both accounts, then, the 
Friendly Society movement has received an appreciable 
check. Doubtless this will be gratifying intelligence to 
all professed Socialists who look upon thrift as the one 
unforgivable sin. 

In spite, however, of State discouragement, the Friendly 
Society movement is still making progress, though at a 
less rapid rate than formerly. Its accomplishments are 
indeed a magnificent tribute to the spirit of self-help and 
mutua! aid which is characteristic of so large a section of 
the English working classes. The Manchester Unity 
between 1884 and 1909 increased its membership from 
579,000 to 1,036,000, and increased its capital from 
£5,805,000 to £14,356,000. It now possesses an income 
arising from interest alone of nearly £500,000 a year, 
which enables it to meet the increasing payments on 
account of sickness and death. The Manchester Unity is 
of course the largest of the Friendly Societies, and 
represents a very considerable percentage of the whole 
movement; but there are other large Societies, and a 
multitude of small ones, some of them, like the famous 
Dunmow Society, maintained entirely by the poorest 
members of the working classes. 

It would be a mistake, however, to measure the value of 
the Friendly Society movement solely by pounds, shillings, 
and pence. The movement is a moral as well as an 
economic one. In most of the Friendly Societies a great 
deal of ancient ceremonial is still maintained with a view 
of emphasising the spirit of unity and brotherhood which 
is the basis of the movement. It is therefore a matter of 
the deepest national importance that the Friendly Society 
movement should continue, and that, so far as the State 
interferes with it at all, the interference should take the 
form of strengthening instead of weakening it. Yet a 
Liberal Government, solely because it would not take the 
trouble to think out a rational scheme of old-age pensions, 
has placed upon the statute-book a measure which has 
undoubtedly injured the Friendly Societies. 

One special grievance of which the Friendly Societies 
complain is the fact that old-age pensions are being denied 
to men who have secured an income by their own thrift, 
and a demand is being put forward that any income which 
a man receives in virtue of his membership of a Friendly 
Society shall not be taken into account in estimating the 
sum to be given to him as a State pension. It is evident 
that pressure will be put upon Members of Parliament 
to obtain this concession to the Friendly Societies. We 
sincerely hope, however, that no such method as this will 
be employed to undo the mischief which has been done. 
It would be most unfair to men who had invested their 
savings in some other form of thrift than a Friendly 
Society—for example, a Trade-Union or a savings-bank— 
that they should be relatively penalised in order to create 
a preference for Friendly Society members. The strength 
of the Friendly Society movement ought to reside in the 
wd that it stands alone, asking no favours from the 








At the same time, the men who are engaged in this 
movement are entitled to demand that their work shall 
not be impeded; and, in view of the promised legislation 
for State insurance against sickness and infirmity, it 
is most important to consider by what means such 
legislation can be reconciled with the continued prosperity 
and progress of the Friendly Society movement. The 
- idea yet evolved by Mr. Lloyd George and his 
colleagues is to subsidise the Friendly Societies. That is 
the modern Liberal panacea for all troubles. Take A's 
money and give it to B, and call the process social reform. 
Happily the wiser leaders of the Friendly Society move- 
ment have already repudiated the suggestion of a subsidy, 
realising that, as their work is based upon self-help, a 
State subsidy can only be injurious. It is, however, 
we believe, perfectly possible to combine a system of 
compulsory State insurance with the voluntary move- 
ment which the Friendly Societies have created, and 
it can be done quite simply by recognising the 
princi Friendly ieties as agents for the State 
in the administration of the compulsory system. 
It may be assumed that any system of compulsory 
insurance established in this country would follow the 
main lines of the German system, at any rate to the 
extent of making the employer responsible for the 
weekly payments, and requiring him to affix postage- 
stamps to a card, part of the value of the stamps being 
provided by the employer and part by the workman. 
In Germany these cards are all dealt with in the State 
Insurance Office, a gigantic organisation with its head. 
quarters in Berlin. We suggest that, instead of creating 
any similar organisation for the United Kingdom, Parlia- 
ment should, while imposing the obligation of insurance 
upon every workman, rmit each man to choose for 
himself to what Friendly Society or other authorised 
organisation he wished his savings to go. Suppose, for 
example, that a workman in a particular firm decides to 
join the Manchester Unity. His employer each week will 
place the requisite value in stamps upon his insurance 
card. At the end of six months he will take the card to 
his local lodge of the Manchester Unity, and the secretary 
will recover the value of the stamps from the Post Office. 
In this way the Friendly Societies would have their income 
collected for them, and would probably secure a large 
additional membership. 

The immediate advantage to them is, indeed, obvious; 
but a danger arises lest such an easy method of collection 
should deprive them of the stimulus to personal exertion 
to which the Societies owe their existence and prosperity. 
This danger can be guarded against by limiting the 
amount of compulsory insurance to a minimum figure 
well below that which the Friendly Societies generally 
regard as necessary. The majority of workmen would 
thus feel that it was necessary for them to make some 
voluntary contribution over and above the compulsory 
provision, and their fellow-members would help to 
persuade them to do so. Moreover, since the workmen 
would be perfectly free to insure either with a Friendly 
Society or with an insurance company, or with any other 
authorised organisation, these separate organisations would 
each have motives of their own for trying to secure new 
members, and thus a spirit of healthy competition would 
be maintained. 

The difficult question of how to decide what Societies 
should be authorised to act as agents for the State still 
remains to be considered. Up till quite recently many of 
the Friendly Societies were strongly opposed to any kind 
of Government inspection of their investments and general 
financial position. Latterly, however, their attitude 
towards this question has considerably altered, and the 
better Friendly Societies would now welcome a Govern- 
ment audit as a means of protecting themselves against 
the mischief done by the numerous societies which, under 
the name of slate clubs, have sprung into existence all over 
the country. Nor is it necessary that the State guarantee 
of solvency should extend beyond the actual liabilities 
incurred on account of the compulsory insurance. If, 
therefore, the compulsory premiums and the corresponding 
pensions are fixed at a minimum, and if this minimum 
pension is made a first charge on the Society which acts 
as agent for the State, its other funds would in the vast 
majority of cases provide an ample margin. By this device 
the managers of the Friendly Societies would still be left to 
enjoy a somewhat freer hand in the matter of investment 
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than would be 
regulated by the State. The question of Trade-Unions 
presents a difficulty of another kind. If a man prefers 
to insure with a Trade-Union instead of with a 
Friendly Society, he ought to be allowed to do so, but only 
on the condition that the Trade-Union is willing to separate 
its benefit funds from its fighting funds. This is a reform 
which has long been asked for; but hitherto most of the 
Unions have been reluctant to accept it, fearing that their 
fighting funds might be reduced below the level of efficiency. 
As believers in Trade-Unions, we should regard that as a 
misfortune; but we do not think that it need be the 
necessary result of the proposed separation of funds. At 
any rate, without that separation it is quite impossible that 
the Trade-Unions should become agents for any State 
system of compulsory insurance, and if they did not obtain 
this agency they would probably lose many of their present 
members. 

To sum up. Our suggestion is that Parliament should 
place upon every man earning less than a certain wage the 
obligation to insure himself against sickness and infirmity, 
but that it should leave the individual free to choose 
in what society or organisation he will execute this 
insurance. 


possible under an institution entirely 








THE IMPULSE OF RESCUE. 
TF the instinct of self-preservation is the most powerful in 
man, the instinct to save the lives of others seems to run 
it pretty hard for the first place. A week never passes 
without the newspapers giving us some instance in which a 
man or @ woman, or even a child, has taken the ultimate risk 
in order to save the life of another. And the circumstances 
frequently make one feel sure that the act quite transcended 
what any one had a right to expect of its author, and probably 
what the author expected of himself. Sometimes it is clear 
that the act was done on the spur of the moment, and one is 
left to wonder how soon the impulse would have evaporated 
if the person had hesitated. It is a fine reflection, nevertheless, 
that there is no group of persons from which some one is not 
ready to step forward and leap into the breach, even though 
the deed be performed almost automatically. An instinct of 
nobility implanted in most men and women which operates 
without thought or control! How could one seriously dis- 
believe in human nature if one admits the existence of that 
instinct P But not all, and probably not the majority, of the 
instances of heroism fall into the class of “spur-of-the- 
moment” acts. The splendid record of deeds in which the 
danger was plainly perceived and revolved in the mind and 
then coolly accepted never ceases to grow. The impulse to 
rescue life conquers all the chilling and retarding influences 
of reflection. 

Deeds of this latter kind were freely performed in the 
Wellington Mine, where over a hundred and thirty lives were 
lost by the appalling accident of last week. Any one who has 
sailed into or past Whitehaven Harbour may have experienced 
the strange sensation of knowivg that men were working 
under the sea at a distance of four miles from the land. 
There is no other submarine mine in the world so extensive 
as this. The fire which followed the explosion cut off all the 
miners who were working in the furthermost part of the 
mine. It is said that the back-shift men had not left the pit 
long before the explosion occurred; and if this be true, it is 
one more example for M. Maeterlinck to employ in his curious 
argument that some occult influence always prevents great 
disasters from happening at the worst possible moments. One 
of the half-dozen men who reached the surface in safety after 
the accident described how he and a companion struggled 
uphill through smoke and foul air. They took three-quarters 
of an hour to walk three-quarters of a mile, and they were 
barely in possession of their senses when they reached pure 
air. It seems that the point from which they started was 
supplied with tolerably good air, and to every one of the small 
party working there it seemed safer to wait for rescue than to 
struggle as these two men did through the smoke. When one 
of these two was asked why in that case he did it, he said 
simply: “I thought if we could get through we could help 
the others. That is why. I thought somebody would have 
to make a start.” Fortunately there is always somebody 
ready to make a start. 

Directly one of these men had recovered sufficiently, he 
volunteered to accompany the rescue party. The rescuers 





had to advance foot by foot through the poisonous air, using 
brattice-cloth (heavy cloth soaked in tar) to guide and concen. 
trate the faltering currents of pure air which were being 
pumped into the mine. It was a hopeless task. They could 
not nearly reach the miners who were cut off, but they did not 
turn back before the heat was so intense that some of the 
fittings of their helmets had begun to melt. The Inspector of 
Mines came to the conclusion that not one of those who were 
beyond the point to which the rescue party had penetrated 
could still be alive, and he accordingly gave orders for that 
part of the mine to be sealed up in order that further 
explosions might be prevented. Of course the Inspector, who 
had himself accompanied the rescuers, regarded the death of 
the hundred and thirty-six miners as an absolute certainty, 
or he would not have consented to the sealing-up, even 
to avoid such damage to the mine, and possibly to the 
other mines, as might throw the whole population of 
Whitehaven into a state of indefinite unemployment. 
But the sequel was extraordinary. Hundreds of miners 
who understood precisely the terrible dangers of fighting the 
smoke, the fire, and the poisonous fumes three miles away 
under the sea made hostile demonstrations, insisting on their 
right to be allowed to try to rescue their friends. One old 
miner became for a short time a leading and popular figure 
because he propounded a scheme for redirecting the air- 
currents in such a way as, he thought, would bring enough 
pure air into the proper places for the enterprise. There 
were many miners who were anxious to have this scheme tried 
at once, and to be allowed to go down the mine under these 
conditions. And yet when the scheme was laid before the 
inspectors and engineers, men of long experience, and men 
who were as much moved, we may suppose, by the impulse of 
rescue as the miners themselves, they pronounced it to be the 
most crackbrained they had ever heard of. It was a scheme, 
they said, certain to cause the death of every member of the 
rescuing party in a few minutes. We dare say there are 
many miners at Whitehaven who very naturally cannot get 
out of their minds the haunting story of the awful mining 
accident in the Pas de Calais in 1906, when many miners were 
given up for lost, but were actually alive in their subterranean 
prison. Some of them were unexpectedly found and rescued 
nearly dead from starvation two or three weeks after the 
accident. Others, of course, had died in the meantime, but 
need not have done so if the work of rescue had been pushed 
on. And the owners of that mine had to face the terrible 
charge that they had put the interests of their property before 
the lives of those who worked for them. 

The stories of rescues and acts of succour in mines are a 
chapter of gallantry by themselves. The late King recog: 
nised that fact when he created a special class of rewards for 
miners, who need the highest daring in the most dismal 
cireumstances. Only two days before the accident in the 
Wellington Mine we read a moving story of ministering 
courage in the Woodlesford Mine. One of the miners was 
buried beneath scaffolding owing to the collapse of one side 
of the pit. What followed we read in the Daily Ezpress :— 

“Tho poor fellow, a stalwart Irishman, bore his excruciating 

ain bravely for several hours, although piteously imploring help. 
He was supplied with water and stimulants, but finally 

into delirium. Father Wright, of Hunslet, a Roman Catholic 
priest, who had been on the scene some hours, implored permission 
to descend and administer the last rites of his Church to the 
imprisoned man, Finally the priest’s request was granted and, 
accompanied by Mr. Pickering, his Majesty’s inspector of mines, 
he descended the shaft at great risk from falling stones. They 
found that, besides being packed with masonry to his waist, 
McCarthy was enveloped to the chin in water which had accumu- 
lated, and with his dying breath he was trying to blow it away. 
Mr. Pickering affectionately placed his arms round the man’s neck, 
drew his head on to his breast, and thus McCarthy died before the 
heroic priest could execute his mission.” 

A strange thing is that the impulse of rescue is often 
stronger than the desire for relief in the persons who are to 
be rescued. In war those who have endured a long siege have 
sometimes been reduced by the monotony, the short rations, 
and the succession of disappointed hopes to a kind of apathy. 
The mere acts of defence may have become a habit, and there 
is no relaxation in performing them, but the anxiety for 
relief and a glorious end to the siege does not compare with 
the ardour of the relieving force. The besieged have become 
like a rabbit in its burrow, which when attacked by a ferret 
endures any agony rather than try to burst out where it 
knows not what uncertainties await it. 
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As for the impulse of rescue which is only momentary, we 
dare say most men have asked themselves with misgiving 
whether they possess merely that, or whether they have 
daring of the more deliberate sort, such as the Duke of 
Wellington vividly described as “ two-in-the-morning 
courage.” The present writer remembers hearing a rescuer 
describe how he jumped into a dock with high steep walls 
to save a drowning man. There could scarcely be a more 
forbidding-looking place to jump into. But the rescuer 
declared that he knew nothing of that. The first thing he knew 
was that he was surprised to find himself in the water with 
his coat and waistcoat off. “I acted quite mechanically,” he 
said. In the case of attempted suicide the impulse of the 
rescuer is almost bound to be stronger than the desire of the 
other to be saved. But the desire of the one to perish has no 
observable effect on the determination of the rescuer to save a 
life. He is very far from agreeing with Horace. Invitum qui 
servat idem facit occidenti,—but that was a sentiment of 
paganism. So deep-rooted is the impulse of rescue that even 
in military affairs it colours all men’s thoughts of gallantry. 
It has almost become a tradition among our soldiers that they 
should seek to win a Victoria Cross, not so much by a deed to 
advance the general purpose of an engagement, as by the 
performance of an act of individual rescue. To carry a 
wounded man out of action under a hot fire,—that is the 
typical deed. In warfare against savage tribes—which is 
probably the source of our tradition—the saving of 
wounded men is necessary; but in war against a civilised 
enemy it may be that the wounded man would be much 
safer if left temporarily where he lies. The worst fate 
which awaits him may be to be tended in the enemy’s 
hospitals. Gallantry may indeed be mistakenly applied, and 
it would, in our opinion, be better if it were possible, without 
any detriment to the commendable impulse of rescue, to 
regard the typical act of bravery as one which definitely 
serves the scheme of action. But be that as it may, the 
impulse of rescue is obviously a peculiarly beautiful thing in 
war, and as such must always appeal to the onlooker, 
because it contrasts the gracious act of saving life with the 
ferocious spectacle of men and appliances all bent on taking 
it. Certainly there is some undefinable influence—perhaps 
the unmeasured affinities of human nature—which suits a 
man’s strength to his task in most acts of rescue. Under the 
impulse the feeblest becomes equal to the ordeal :— 


“ So close is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The Youth replies, I can.” 





NEEDLEWORK. 

HE daughters of Eve have never looked upon needlework 

as a curse; indeed, they have been known to complain 

that so pleasant an occupation was by old-fashioned opinion 
prohibited on Sunday. The lot of the sempstress is no doubt 
hard, but the thought of her sufferings has never rendered her 
art repellent to her amateur sisters. A few of them certainly 
overwork in the same sense that men oversmoke. They 
are restless without a needle between their fingers, and are so 
accustomed to give a divided attention that they are almost 
embarrassed to find themselves with free minds and eyes. 
To most women it would be a very real deprivation to hear 
that they were never again to set a stitch. Englishwomen 
have been famous all through history for their needlework. 
Embroideries known as opus Anglicanwm have always been 
sought after on the Continent. Popes and great collectors of 
embroideries sent orders to England as to a “treasury,” and 
the latest critics of the Bayeux Tapestry believe it to have 
been made in England. A French authority tells us 
that one of the signs by which early English work is 
recognisable is the presence of foreign ornaments and of 
a great display of fancy. The work is never without 
evidence of the influence of travellers’ tales upon the 
mind of the designer. Brilliant birds and strange beasts 
play a great part, also imaginary trees bearing flowers and 
fruits, at once suggested perhaps by travellers’ descriptions 
half understood. The embroidery reflects the talk of the 
convent and the castle: the day-dreams of the nuns who 
listened to hearsay and confused the imagery of prophets and 
gossips, and the fanciful deductions of the ladies who heard 
adventures at first hand, All these women had in them 





some drops of the explorer’s blood, and some of them 
were poets. They dreamt of far-off lands, of “sweet 
fields beyond the swelling flood,” both earthly and heavenly. 
They were religious, romantic, adventurous. Strange how 
the character of a people may be read even in its needle- 
work! In a Canterbury ecclesiastical inventory we read 
of vestments embroidered with “ Roses” and “ Roebucks,” 
“ Pomegarnettes,” “ Gryffons,” and “ Archangels,” “ Beasts of 
gold their horns like a saw,” and of “a curteyne of white 
sarcenet with stories,” and other curtains emblazoned with 
“ ymages and branches.” “ White sarcenet with stories” has 
a delicious sound! The humble embroideress of to-day must 
long to see those rosy dreams cast upon a silken sheet. The 
colours of this early embroidery were intensely brilliant. 
Gold-thread and stones were introduced,—they were coloured 
like “a gawdy summer dawn.” 

The pleasure which comes of handling coloured silks is 
like the pleasure which is derived from jewellery. It is part 
and parcel of the feminine mind, and can never be uprooted, 
Women love bright colours, and they love what shines, 
Artistically their record is poor. Perhaps this concentration 
of artistic pleasure upon brilliance has circumscribed their 
field of appreciative vision, and has left them unmoved by 
larger and dimmer effects. Such a solution is suggested 
by many embroideries, which, if not designed by them, 
were designed for them. No doubt some of these lovely 
things were of the nature of a manufacture produced 
under taskmistresses in convents; but some were worked 
by ladies for pure pleasure; and either way they must have 
fed in very many instances imaginations hungry for the 
beautiful, and not able to find complete satisfaction in 
Nature, not able to grasp what was great. They express 
a state of mind almost impossible in these days of 
exact knowledge. They belong to a land of fancy whose 
flowers are now all blighted by ridicule. All wonders were 
possible then, all dreams might come true. Now the most 
devout archaeologist cannot look closely at them without 
smiling. A haze of modern humour separates us and 
them. We dream less and aim more directly at decoration. 
The atmosphere of Protestantism seems unfavourable to 
church needlework. It is not favourable to rioting religious 
fancy, however expressed. If we go back and imitate we 
become silly. Needlework is not a suitable medium nowadays 
in which to portray faces and strange little animals suggesting 
a Noah’s Ark. Antiquarianism is a beautiful parasitic growth 
which saps the life of art. The present writer heard lately 
of a young lady who presented to a beloved church what she 
described as “a head of St. Peter in different pinks.” So 
far as embroidery is concerned, she lives several hundred 
years too late. 

Of course the proper and perennial subject for embroidery 
is flowers. Oddly enough, the spirit of flowers is oftener 
conveyed in silk than in paint. The very souls of carnations 
and roses are portrayed by the Persian embroideries, and 
that though the subjects are so often conventionalised. 
A flower-like symbol often brings a real flower to mind 
better than its actual portrayal in paint. If it be not too 
fanciful to say so, the scent of flowers is best suggested in 
needlework. 

A good many books about embroidery seem to have appeared 
simultaneously in different countries of Europe about the 
time of Elizabeth. They are said to contain very much the 
same patterns. An English one is dedicated to “ Queens and 
other Ladies who have been famous for their rare inventions 
and practice with the needle,” and we read of another designed 
‘to yield profit to such as live by the needle and good content 
to adorn the worthy.” All were not in those days “ worthy” 
to be thus adorned. In Henry VIIL’s reign silk embroidery 
upon clothes was forbidden to ladies under the rank of a 
Knight’s wife. How pleased they must have been with their 
husbands’ honours in those days! 

The taste of women changes in needlework as in other 
things. Now and again embroidery becomes so ugly that it 
sinks altogether in the social scale. Criticism kills it among 
all but the uncritical, but a revival is never long in coming. 
“ Queens and other Ladies” soon begin again. Just now it is 
the doctors who are reviving fancy work by recommending it as 
a cure for “nerves.” It is a remedy in which by instinct all 
their patients believe. There can be no doubt of its fascina- 
tion even to-day, when textiles are so beautiful that a 
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piece of machine-made brocade is far more worth having 
than a “hand-embroidered” scrap of silk. Nevertheless 
there is an attraction about everything into which personal 
labour has entered which is lacking in a machine-made thing. 
And then there is the delight of the doing. Women’s duties 
are various, as a rule too various, and needlework supplies an 
element of monotony. Busy people who yet have no regular 
occupation find a great deal of time for anxiety; nothing fills 
up the chinks of time so readily as worry. It is a very 
poignant anxiety indeed which will pierce through hard 
necessary toil, which can share the thoughts of a man who 
is engaged in actively making his living. Anxiety, on the 
other hand, can go on alongside with constant calls upon a 
woman’s thought and time. An occupation which is half 
mechanical is often wholly soothing. A piece of needlework 
will ease the mind in a magical degree. The fragile little 
screen often stands between the needlewoman and both the past 
and the future, and leaves her with troubles not too great for 
the day. Again, the very thin conversation of every after- 
noon between intimates is wonderfully enriched by the 
pleasant production of a pretty thing, and a book which when 
read aloud would hardly offer recreation to a tired mind serves 
the purpose well enough when reinforced by a needle and 
thread, 





EXTINCT MONSTERS. 

HE last sixteen or eighteen years have seen a very large 
addition to our knowledge of types of animal life no 
longer existing, and many readers will be grateful to Mr. 
H. N. Hutchinson for his attempt to sum up recent dis- 
coveries and to place them side by side, in the compass of a 
single book, with descriptions of monsters which time has 
made rather more familiar. He has succeeded in doing this 
in a volume entitled “Extinct Monsters and Creatures of 
Other Days” (Chapman and Hall, 10s. 6d. net), which those 
who know his former work will perceive is a combination 
and condensation of previous volumes, with the records of the 
last two decades added. Certainly the later discoveries which 
he chronicles are not the least interesting or important. 
The evolution of the horse, as Mr. Hutchinson says, is 
“quite an old story now,” but the drawings which have 
been inade for this volume, and which have been placed 
in a kind of ladder-diagram, illustrate more clearly than 
any story could the ascent of the horse from the hyracotherium, 
a pretty little creature some fourteen inches high, with four 
toes to each of its feet, to the equus caballus, the horse we 
know to-day. There are six stages definitely traceable in 
fossil remains. The hyracotherium comes first, as regards 
complete or almost complete skeletons, though he is not the 
earliest type; that is the eohippus, or “dawn-horse,” which 
was perhaps about eleven inches high. After the byraco- 
therium comes the orohippus, a bigger animal, and then the 
mesohippus, which has dropped a finger or toe and has a 
larger skull. The next development is the protohippus, 
whose centre digit has become much bigger than the other 
two, and then the pliohippus or hipparion, who grew his 
centre digit almost into a single hoof, with small digits at the 
side; last of all, our own horse, with just the splint bones 

remaining to show what once were his fingers. 

The evolution of the elephant has become equalty plain, 
thanks mainly to the searches made in Egypt by Dr. C. W. 
Andrews. In the district known as the Fayim his discoveries 
enabled him to decide the fascinating problem of how the 
elephant got his trunk. The elephant begins as the 
moeritherium, who takes his name from the old Egyptian 
Lake Mceris. According to Dr. Andrews, the moeritherium 
was about the size and shape of a tapir, and probably used to 
live in the marshes of the middle eocene period. The next 
stage is the palaecomastodon, a beast with a forehead sloping 
much more sharply upwards, its nose and cheeks pushed 
forward, and its lower jaw much elongated. Perhaps the tip 
of its snout was prehensile. Next comes the tetrabelon, whose 
upper incisors have become enormous, and whose nose and 
lower jaw are even longer than the palaeomastodon’s. Then, 
apparently, the tetrabelon discovered that it did not need to 
use its lower jaw, but could pull herbage with its snout alone ; 
so its chin suddenly (as aeons go) shrivelled, and its long, 
toothless face was left without the support of a lower jaw; it 
had turned into the flexible proboscis of the elephant. 

The best known of recent discoveries among the dinosaurs, 





the “ terrible lizards,” is of course the huge diplodocus carneg 

eighty-four and a half feet long. Our een of proportion ns 
regards huge animals does not supply us with sufficient imagina. 
tion really to picture such a beast. Man did not exist in the 
age of dinosaurs, and his mind, therefore, cannot even retain a 
memory descending through past generations of such animals 
as these. The biggest elephant in our Zoological Gardens ig 
nine feet high, and she looks enormous; but the diplodocus 
could lift his head fourteen feet high, and had twenty. 
eight yards of neck, body, and tail to take about with 
him. A railway train is perhaps as near such » body 
in motion as we can imagine, and possibly some of the 
noises made by a railway engine would be not unlike the 
sounds made by a dinosaur breathing or calling to its mate, 
Science, unfortunately, can never recover for us the sounds, 
even if it can reproduce the sights, of prehistoric ages, 
As regards mere appearance, the diplodocus was especially 
remarkable for its size, but its shape was nothing very 
extraordinary. An exaggerated eft, with a body carried 
much higher, and a very long neck, would make a diplodocus, 
A stranger form was the dinosaur which has been named the 
polacanthus foxi, an armed or spined monster, also one of 
those comparatively newly discovered. He is allied to the 
stegosaurus ungulatus, a massive animal some twenty-five feet 
long, with a back covered with large triangular pointed plates, 
to protect it against carnivorous enemies, and a tail armed 
with spines arranged like a succession of pitchforks, with 
which it could deal a fearful blow, even at animals accustomed 
to feed on twenty-five-foot dinosaurs. But neither the pola. 
canthus, the many-spined, or the stegosaurus, the roofed or 
sheltered lizard, is quite so odd as a monster recently put 
together from a number of skulls and vertebrae by the late 
Professor Marsh and others. The oddest is the gigantic 
triceratops, the three-horned herbivorous dinosaur who, accord- 
ing to those who have studied him most closely, developed his 
weapons of offence along lines which eventually killed him. 
He had a skull some seven or eight feet in length, and 
altogether measured nearly twenty feet from nose to tail; but 
his horns were the wonderful feature. Two great exerescences 
stuck out like the horns of a snail, only pointed, and there 
was another sharp horn on the nose, like that of a rhinoceros; 
underneath this horn was a huge beak-like mouth something 
like a toucan’s bill. Professor Marsh’s theory is that the 
tendency with the triceratops was to develop the horn and 
the bony plates on its head until, as generations went on, the 
head actually got too much for the fore-legs and the body to 
bear, and so this specialisation in horn-growing led to the 
extinction of the race. 

The story of the evolution of birds has been helped only 
a little by recent discoveries. The question of the date or 
the stage at which there first appeared feathered creatures 
with the habits and appearance of birds as we know them is 
one which remains to be solved. To the solution of that 
question not much has been contributed in recent years; 
nothing to compare in importance with the first discovery of 
the famous archaeopteryx, the oldest-known fossil bird. Mr. 
Hutchinson in his book gives us Mr. W. P. Pycraft’s restora- 
tion of the archaeopteryx, from its skeleton, with the feathers 
of the wings and tail impressed on the Jurassic mud, to the 
complete feathered bird sitting clasping a branch and opening 
its bill. Its jaws are toothed, its tail has its feathers set 
on it in something like the flat arrangement of the hairs 
on the brush of a squirrel, and altogether it is a strangely 
anomalous type of creature. But we should expect to 
know less about extinct birds than beasts, particularly 
the smaller birds, and the archaeopteryx was only the 
size of arook. Of the larger, monstrous birds, such as the 
moa, the fourteen-foot wingless giant of New Zealand, 
and the aepyornis maximus of Madagascar, which was 
probably quite as big, we know a certain amount from 
their bones. Eggs of the aepyornis have been found in 
recent years in the mud of Madagascar swamps. But of the 
smaller types we can hope to find little. Small birds would 
be light, and would not fall or sink heavily into mud which 
would preserve them as fossils. It they fell on the water or 
on land, they would be more likely to be eaten by some other 
larger creature, rather than be preserved for us to stare at 
their skeletons. The problem of the extinct small bird, and 
the evolution, in particular, of the power of singing in small 
birds, is one which awaits solution, and perhaps never may 
get it. 
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Does there exist, possibly, in some pathless, central swamp 


or jungle in unexplored South America or Africa some 
monster surviving from these dim ages of the aepyornis and 
the dinosaur? It was not ten years ago, it may be remem- 
pered, that Mr. Hesketh Prichard set out on an expedition 
to discover, if possible, the giant sloth of Patagonia’ The 
giant sloth belongs by right to the age of monsters, for he 
stood eighteen feet high. But he certainly survived into the 

of man, for his remains have been found in a cave with 
human bones; there were even pieces of sloth’s skin which 
showed the marks of tools. Masses of cut grass were found 
in the same cave; possibly this particular sloth had been 
fastened up in the cave until his owner wanted him to eat. 
But Mr. Hesketh Prichard was unsuccessful; the giant sloth 
did not reveal himself alive. Another believer in the 
existence of monsters generally assumed to be extinct 
is Mr. Carl Hagenbeck, the great animal collector. He 
has heard from African natives of an enormous monster, 
half elephant, half dragon, which inhabits the impene- 
trable swamps of the interior of Rhodesia. He is 
not sceptical; he is bold enough to hope that Africa 
still holds a dinosaur. But it is to be feared that the 
balance of probabilities is against him. Wherever you 
meet tribes of natives far from civilisation you get the 
same tale of mythical, monstrous beasts to be discovered by 
the traveller if only he is bold enough to push sufficiently 
deep into the forest or the swamp. It is our own fairy-tale of 
dragons surviving in its natural, original form, and probably 
as easily explained. A big crocodile or rhinoceros heard or 
half seen in virgin jungle would be enough to people all the 
land and water beyond it with dinosaurs. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


-_—>—_—— 

ANGLICANISM AND MODERNISM. 
(To ras Eprror or tag “ Srscraror.”’] 
Sm,—Many pilgrims to the Oratory at Edgbaston must have 
waited for Newman, as the present writer did once, in 
a parlour, or visitors’ room, which contained a significant 
engraving. A panorama of Oxford was hanging over the 
mantelpiece, displaying the Radcliffe dome with its attendant 
spires and towers, and under it was the legend from Ezekiel, 
“Can these bones live?” As Newman sat between his 
visitor and the picture, it was impossible to look him in the 
face without being conscious all the time of Oxford, and 
of all the momentous and mingled history which associated 
him with it indissolubly, in spite of a physical separation, 
and of theological misunderstandings. And as he spoke 
the application of the text suggested itself continually 
to his hearer: Does it apply to the man or to the place? Can 
it be that the Oxford of Jowett and Mark Pattison, of 
Thomas Arnold and Church, of Symonds and Froude, of 
Pater, above all of Matthew Arnold, is nothing but dry bones 
because Newman and what he represents is withdrawn from 
it? Can it only revive through scholasticism, and the 
Syllabus, and Papal infallibility? Or is Newman himself 
ina valley of dry bones? If so, how far does he realise it, 
and whence does he expect the vivifying spirit? The last two 
questions were by no means impertinent in those critical 
years, for the visit was made while the Vatican Council was 
new and its fires were still blazing, and Newman was under 
a cloud, and Pius IX. was reigning, and Manning was omnipo- 
tent, and all the world had been told that Newman called 
the Infallibilists “an aggressive and insolent faction.” And 
a few intimates knew something further,—namely, that 
Newman had written to a Roman Catholic Peer, like himself 
a convert, regretting the events of 1845, and almost repenting 
of them. 

Since the interview described many years have gone 
by, bringing various changes in their course, and some 
of them unexpected. Oxford has gone quietly on her way, 
freed from many theological burdens, but not spiritually or 
intellectually poorer. Theology has given place very largely 
to history, and comparative religion is being studied instead 
of Anglican and Papal controversy. The Oxford Movement 
is dead intellectually, though it may still galvanise a 
clerical generation which is passing away, and which 
will certainly not be recruited by any similar material. 
In the Papal Church, too, there have been curious 








and significant changes. Leo XIII. did nothing with his 
dubious heritage of infallibility, probably realising its 
tremendous and compromising dangers. But he did great 
things in diplomacy and politics, raising the Papacy to a 
height it had never regained since Leo X.; and he would 
probably have achieved things even greater if he had not 
clung to the vain shadow of his temporal power. In the 
intellectual sphere he tried to revive scholasticism. If by 
that he hoped to continue its outward forms, he made a 
huge mistake; but if, as it is fair to think, he meant to draw 
attention to its possibilities and its essential spirit, it was a 
stroke of genius, and it shows how thoroughly he understood 
the needs both of his age and of Christendom. For the 
Summa, the effort and achievement of Aquinas, was nothing 
less than a synthesis between traditional Christianity and all 
that was then accepted as philosophy and science. And this, 
surely, is the most urgent need of our own time. That it 
cannot be accomplished by scholastic methods is true; but it 
can only be accomplished in the broad spirit of the school- 
men; that is, by acknowledging the claims of reason, the 
rights of human nature in all its faculties, and the lawfulness 
of all natural knowledge. It was by this recognition that 
men like Origen and Clement of Alexandria made peace 
between Hellenism and Christianity, to the incalculable 
benefit of the latter, though their mutual understanding came 
too late. When society had been reconstituted, and civilisation 
began to emerge, the reconciliation was attempted again by 
Abélard; but he was too early. The Renaissance of the 
twelfth century failed; yet, in spite of the Papacy, Aristotle 
was accepted. The schoolmen carried the day. Knowledge 
and reason asserted their just claims. Dante may be a 
Christian, but he is also a great pagan, and it is that side of 
him which is most alive. The synthesis between learning and 
religion was effected again. When Greek was recovered, 
and lived once more, knowledge progressed by leaps and 
bounds. The face of the earth was changed. The Papacy 
itself was captured in the person of Leo X. Science, as we 
understand the word, was born, and was beginning to be 
applied to every sphere of knowledge. Then came disaster 
and retrogression. They were caused chiefly, no doubt, by 
what is known as the Papal Reaction; but they were due 
also, as we should not forget, to a fatal error, or at any rate 
an exaggeration, of the reformers,—namely, that human nature 
was incurably evil in itself, that everything “natural” was 
vitiated, both in religion and in learning. Thus a fatal barrier 
was drawn between sacred and secular. All chance of a syn- 
thesis between religion and knowledge was lost, and we have 
not yet recovered it. This error is inherent, logically, in the 
Lutheran and Calvinistic theories ; and it infected, though toa 
less degree, the new Romanism, which was a much harder and 
narrower system than the semi-humanist Christianity of the 
later Middle Ages. For Roman Catholicism is merely one of the 
many new sects which were formed in the sixteenth century 
out of the ruins of Latin Christendom; it was larger than the 
others to start with, but, like all the others, it had a new 
creed, new formularies, a new spirit, and to a large extent a 
new organisation. That Roman Catholicism is old is one of 
the strangest popular delusions. As we look back, let us pay 
a passing tribute to Erasmus, the one man of that battling 
age who in himself, by his methods and his spirit, could have 
reconciled theology with progress and with science, who could 
have carried on that necessary synthesis which the great 
schoolmen, as we must always remember, had given into the 
safe keeping of the Humanists, and which might have gone 
on developing without a check if it had not been for the 
extremists of both sides. There is little to choose in this 
tragic episode between Roman Catholics and Protestants. 
Science for the time being was wrecked by them, and religion 
in consequence languished through a couple of barren 
centuries. 

During that period we can see the Papacy developing along 
the lines which were forced upon the Latin Churches by 
the Council of Trent. In the interests of the Papacy, by 
ita influence, through its agents, and for the sake of its 
claims, the New Learning was rejected. Theology perished 
as a living science. Church history became a conventional 
presentation of manipulated and selected facta. One science 
after another was attacked and its experts persecuted: first 
astronomy, then geology. Neither the heaven nor the earth 
was free, The Inquisition and the Index were supreme. And 
so the breach between faith and knowledge grew wider; and 
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not only science, but modern society itself, with all its ideals 
and aims, was excluded from the Papal Church. To return 
whence we started, it might very well have seemed that 
Newman himself was wandering through a valley of dry 
bones in the years that followed 1870. 

And yet below the surface there was a quickening spirit 
working irresistibly, leavening the apparently dead mass, 
rousing it in due time to opposition; destined later on, it may 
be, to rouse it into a new life, if it be still capable of living. 
This leaven, this spirit, is Modernism. The name, in one 
sense, is wholly inappropriate, for the thing is not new. It 
was attempted successfully by Clement and Origen, unsuc- 
cessfully by Abélard. It was actually achieved by Aquinas. 
And let us remember in this connexion that scholasticism was 
condemned by the Papacy as bitterly as Modernism is now. 
Yet the Papacy succumbed, and was dominated by what it 
had abhorred. The Modernism of the twelfth century was 
triumphant, and no one can suppose that the Modernism of 
the twentieth century is feebler. Modernism is nothing but 
the attempt, periodically necessary, continually renewed, to 
make a synthesis between religion and knowledge. In the 
sixteenth century that synthesis was deliberately refused by 
the Council of Trent. The New Learning was rejected of set 
purpose for definite and interested reasons. That was a sin 
against the light; and now the penalty is being required. 
The New Learning has returned as Modernism, and is pre- 
senting once more to the Papal Church the same searching 
historical questions, the same penetrating criticisms, the same 
pulverising scholarship which confronted her in the sixteenth 
century. But it is no longer a battle of scholars in a vast, 
dumb, listless, illiterate world. Knowledge has spread, and 
its results are popularised. The majority may not be scholars, 
but they know the general conclusions of scholarship; and 
it is the minority now which is illiterate. This is the real 
gravity of the present situation. Christianity has never yet 
been confronted in any of its former crises with a science 
so competent, so highly organised, so variously equipped, and 
permeating such vast masses of the population. 

Tt may be asked now: What about Anglicanism in this 
secular dispute between science and religion? where does it 
come in, what has it done, what should be its function? Let 
us always remember a profound saying of Bishop Creighton. 
Anglicanism, he insisted, was founded on sound scholar- 
ship; and this undoubtedly is true. Its leaders, according to 
their lights, did accept the New Learning. They went behind 
the Middle Ages, behind the Latin wo-ld, back to Greek, back 
to Hebrew and Syriac, back so far as they could to the 
foundations and the origins. For this reason, therefore, and 
for several others which can easily be inferred, Anglicans 
as a body should have more sympathy than they have 
appeared to show with the Modernists and their aims. 
In the first place, the Modernists have been misrepre- 
sented. They are described as being almost exclusively 
Biblical critics of the most extreme and destructive temper. 
This caricature has been circulated in order to prejudice 
Protestant opinion, and to divert attention from the methods 
which are being employed against individuals. Their cause is 
blackened so that they may be persecuted with impunity. 
For Modernists are not a sect or a school, with definite 
plans, and a common policy, and sinister aims, as Pius X. 
has asserted. They are scattered individuals, each with his 
own interests and pursuits, his own branch of scholarship. 
All that is common to them is that each is touched by that 
modern spirit, that intellectual life, by which the existing 
world lives and moves. They are men of their own time by 
their culture, their methods of working and thinking, and by 
their knowledge. They are opposed desperately by those who 
are striving that the past shall remain the present and become 
the future. So says Loisy. And so might have said any one 
of our own Reformers,—Cranmer, Hooker, even Andrewes. 
The Modernists, in other words, are only claiming for them- 
selves precisely those intellectual and theological rights which 
Anglicans took in the sixteenth century, and on which alone 
the lawfulness of our historical and theological position rests. 
If there be some extreme Biblical critics among the 
Modernists, who can deny that there are more critics, and 
perhaps more extreme, among the Anglicans of to-day? But 
we do not persecute them. We know that truth, if un- 
impeded, will certainly find its level. We acknowledge that 
free thought and free speaking are necessary for sound 





a 
scholarship: that there must be hypotheses, and mistakes, 
and rectifications, if truth is ever to be attained, 

If sound scholarship was our foundation, it has also been 
our salvation hitherto, and it is our only sure hope in the 
future. Thanks to scholarship and liberty, as a French 
observer, M. Mater, has pointed out in his most interest 
“Politique Religieuse de la République Francaise,” the 
Anglican Church, seattered through the world and centred in 
Canterbury, is taking over those civilising functions which 
the moribund Papacy seems to have repudiated. Let us h 
that this is true; but the truth can only be realised if We, on 
our part, repudiate and eschew that mediaevalism, that 
sacerdotalism, which has compelled Rome to divorce herself 
from the living world, and by which we are in some danger 
of being transformed ourselves.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Oins, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
——— 
QUEEN ALEXANDRA AND SIR JAMES PAGET 
(To rae Eprror or tax “ Specrator.”’} 

Srr,—At a time when the Queen-Mother is much in oar 
thoughts, the following quotation from Sir James Paget's 
letters, dated Sandringham, December 30th, 1871, will be read 
with interest. It was when the late King, then Prince of 
Wales, had typhoid, and Sir James Paget was called in con. 
sultation over a surgical feature of the case. He wrote home 
to his wife:—‘“ The Princess is the sweetest nurse you ever 
saw (for you used not to look in the glass when I was ill), She 
would do everything if she were allowed, and all with the 
gentlest and most loving ways. And the Prince’s patience 
and courtesy make me very ashamed of my recollections of 
my illnesses, especially the last.” —I am, Sir, &c., , - 





FACTION-FIGHT OR LEGISLATION? 
[To ree Eprror or tae “ Srectator,’"} 

Srr,—I send you a slip cut from one of the best, and perhaps 
least partisan, of our Canadian journals. Perfectly true is 
the picture it presents of the action of party government her, 
But it is a picture, not of the deliberations of a National 
Council, but of a continual battle of factions, whose object is 
not sound legislation so much as victory over each other. 
This will be your Constitution when the House of Lords is 
abolished or reduced to a practical nonentity. To replace the 
House of Lords by a National Council, qualified for its duties, 
national or Imperial, and clear of the faction-fight, ought 
surely to be your aim.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Toronto, GoLpwin STH. 


“Opposition Entuustastic, VieoRrovs, AND REsOoLUTS. 

The mood of depression which settled upon the Opposition in 
the early part of the session has absolutely disappeared. During 
the last few weeks particularly the Opposition tes fought with 
great skill and vigor. Mr. Borden is strongly entrenched in the 
leadership. There was something like an uprising of the Con- 
servative party in the House and in the country over the sug- 
gestion that he should resign. He is supported now by all the 
enthusiasm and confidence which characterized the party during 
the last general election, and it must be remembered that two 
years ago the Government narrowly escaped defeat. There is no 
Joubt that the Opposition is as vigorous and as ag ive a fight 
ing body as has sat to the left of the Speaker for many years. 
Certainly the Conservative party is in better condition than it has 
been since 1901, and, with y, resolute, aggressive fighting in 
the House and in the country, there should be no doubt of the 
result of the next Federal contest. All the signs show that the 
Ministerial party is breaking up. The dissident elements are 
becoming unmanageable. Not even the great persuasive powers 
of the Prime Minister can much longer hold in allegiance to the 
Government the sounder Liberal element throughout the country. 
—Toronto News, May 4th, 1910. 





BURKE ON THE CONSTITUTION, 


[To ras Eprror or rus “Srecraror.”’) 
Sir,—The following weighty words of Burke appear to me to 
merit special attention during the present Constitutional 
crisis at home :— 

“To avoid therefore the evils of inconstancy and versatility, 
ten thousand times worse than those of obstinacy and the 
blindest prejudice, we have consecrated the state; that no maa 
should approach to look into its defects or corruptions but with 
due caution; that he should never dream of beginning its 
reformation by its subversion; that he should approach to 
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faults of the state as to the wounds of a father, with pious awe 
and trembling solicitude. By this wise prejudice we are taught 
to look with horror on those children of their country who are 
rompt rashly to hack that aged parent in pieces, and put him 
into the kettle of magicians, in hopes that by their poisonous 
weeds and wild incantations they may regenerate the paternal 
constitution, and renovate their father’s life.”—* Reflections on 
the Revolution in France,” Payne’s Edition, Vol. IT., p. 113. 


—I am, Sir, &c., Nominis UMBRA. 


“EUROPE’S OPTICAL ILLUSION.” 
[To raz Eprror or tax “ Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—In your issue of April 30th, just brought to my notice, 
you devote a whole page to my Jittle book, “ Europe’s Optical 
]ijusion.” Had your reviewer confined himself to an expression 
of opinion, however hostile, I would not have ventured to crave 
the indulgence of a few lines in reply. As, however, he pro- 
fesses to indicate the scope and purpose of the book, and in so 
doing succeeds in reversing completely the whole meaning of 
much that I say, and makes me appear to say one thing when 
I really say the exact opposite, may I not fairly claim some 
right of reply? The article is entitled “The Folly of 
Patriotism,” implying that the book is a general attack upon 
that sentiment. The article continues :— 

“Mr, Angell’s main point is that the advantages customarily 
associated with national independence and security have no exist- 
ence outside the grec imagination era He holds that 
Englishmen would equally happy if they were under German 
rule, and that Germans would be equally happy if they were under 
English rule. It is irrational, therefore, to take any measures 
for perpetuating the existing European order, since only a senti- 
mentalist can set any value on its maintenance. ..... Probably 
in private life Mr. Angell is less consistent and less inclined to 
preach the burglar’s gospel that to the wise man meum and tuwm 
are but two names for the same thing. If he is anxious to make 
converts, he will do well to apply his reasoning to subjects that 
come nearer home, and convince the average man that marriage 
and private property are as much illusions as patriotism. If 
sentiment is to be banished from politics, it cannot reasonably be 
retained in morals.” 

How far the foregoing is a correct description of the scope 
and character of the book under review may be gathered from 
the following statement of fact. My book does not attack 
the sentiment of patriotism (unless a criticism of the duellist’s 
conception of dignity be considered as such); it simply does 
not deal with it, as being outside the limits of the main 
thesis, I do not hold, and there is not one line in my book to 
which your reviewer can point as justifying such a conclusion, 
that Englishmen would be equally happy if they were under 
German rule. I do nof conclude that it is irrational to take 
measures for perpetuating the existing European order. I do 
not “expose the folly of self-defence in nations.” I do not 
object to spending money on armaments at this juncture. 
On the contrary, Iam particularly emphatic in declaring that 
while the present philosophy is what it is we are bound to 
maintain our relative position with other Powers. I admit 
that as long as there is danger, as I believe there is, from 
German aggression, we must arm. I do not preach a burglar’s 
gospel, that meum and tuum are the same thing, and 
the whole tendency of my book is the exact reverse: it is 
to show that the burglar’s gospel—which is the gospel of 
statecraft as it now stands—is no longer possible among 
nations, and that the difference between meum and tuum 
must necessarily, as society gains in complication, be given a 
stricter observance than it has ever heretofore been given in 
history. I do not urge that sentiment should be banished 
from politics, if by sentiment is meant the common morality 
that guides us in our treatment of marriage and of private 
property. The whole tone of my book is to urge with all 
possible emphasis the exact reverse of such a doctrine: to 
urge that the morality which has been by our necessities 
developed in the society of individuals must also be applied 
to the society of nations as that society becomes by virtue of 
our development more interdependent. 

I have only taken a small portion of your reviewer's article 
(which runs to a whole page), and I do not think I am 
exaggerating when I say that nearly all of it is as 
untrue and as much a distortion of what I really say as 
the passage from which I have quoted. What I do attempt 
to make plain is that the necessity for defence measures 
(which I completely recognise and emphatically counsel) 
implies on the part of some one a motive for aggression. 
and that the motive arises from the (at present) universal 
belief in the economic advantages accruing from successful 





I challenged this universal axiom of statecraft, and 
attempted to show that the mechanical development of the 
last thirty or forty years, especially in the means of com- 
munication, had given rise to certain economic phenomena— 
of which reacting Bourses and a synchronised Bank-rate the 
world over are perhaps the most characteristic—which render 
modern wealth and trade intangible in the sense that they 
cannot be seized or interfered with to the advantage of a 
military aggressor, the moral being, not that self-defence is 
out of date, but that aggression is, and that when aggression 
ceases self-defence will be no longer necessary. I urged 
therefore that in these little-recognised truths might possibly 
be found a way out of the armament impasse; that if the 
accepted motive for aggression could be shown to have no 
solid basis the tension in Europe would be immensely relieved, 
and the risk of attack become immeasurably less by reason of 
the slackening of the motive for aggression. I asked whether 
this series of economic facts—so little realised by the average 
politician in Europe, and yet so familiar to at least a few of 
the ablest financiers—did not go far to change the axioms 
of statecraft, and I urged reconsideration of such in the 
light of these facts. 

Your reviewer, instead of dealing with the questions thus 
raised, accuses me of “ attacking patriotism,” of arguing that 
“Englishmen would be equally happy under German rule,” 
and much nonsense of the same sort for which there is not a 
shadow of justification. Is this serious criticism? Is it 
worthy of the Spectator ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

8 Rue Weber, Paris. Norman ANGELL. 


[Our reviewer writes to us as follows:—“If Mr. Angell’s 
book had given me the same impression as that which I gain 
from his letter, I should have reviewed it in a different spirit. 
I can only plead that I wrote under the impression which the 
book actually made on me. In reply to his ‘statement of 
fact,’ I must ask your leave to make the following cor- 
rections :—(1) Instead of saying that, on Mr. Angell’s show- 
ing, Englishmen would be ‘equally happy’ under German 
rule, I ought to have said that they would be equally well off. 
But on his doctrine that material well-being is ‘the very 
highest’ aim of a politician, the two terms seem to me inter- 
changeable. (2) The ‘existing European order’ rests on the 
supposed economic value of political force. In opposition to 
this Mr. Angell maintains ‘the economic futility of political 
force.’ To take measures for perpetuating an order founded 
on a futility does seem to me ‘irrational.’ (3) I never said 
that Mr. Angell objects to spending money on armaments 
‘while the present philosophy is what it is.’ (4) The stress 
laid in the book on the economic folly of patriotism, as 
commonly understood, does seem to me to suggest that 
‘sentiment should be banished from politics.” But I admit 
that this was only an inference, though, as I still think, a fair 
inference. (5) I apologise for the words ‘the burglar’s 
gospel.’ They have the fault incident to rhetorical phrases of 
being more telling than exact.”—Ep. Spectator.) 





THE “STAR'S” TIPS. 
(To taz Epirom or tras “ Srecraror.”’] 
Sir,—May I be allowed to refer to your articles about the 
Star’s tips from a point of view of public interest,—namely, 
the function of the newspaper Press in a well-ordered society P 
Leaving out of account for the moment the Daily News 
incident, and considering the general, as distinct from the 
individual, bearing of your articles, is it not clear that the 
indictment you make against those who control the Star and 
Morning Leader Company applies also to the whole of the 
halfpenny Press in the country, and also to most of the penny 
journals? Newspapers nowadays gain part of their revenue 
by the legitimate supply of various kinds of news, and part 
from what may be described as an “illicit surplus,” which 
may consist of sensational reports, betting, &c., and varies in 
intensity to a large extent according to the class of reader 
to whom the journal appeals. A similar thing happens in 
the brewing and public-house industry, part of whose 
profits come from the sale of beer, &c., which people need 
as a beverage, and part from the sale of the quantity of 
liquor which causes people to become drunk. You find it 
true that many of the leading brewers are great Churchmen 
and philanthropists and benefactors, who do not approve of 
excessive drinking, and do not wish that part of their revenues 
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an “illicit surplus ”—but in fact they do so. The cases of the 
newspaper Press and brewing trade are not quite parallel 
because the debauching part of the drink trade is done more 
or less privately, whereas the supply of the “illicit surplus” 
is given under the most public conditions possible. The law 
steps in and imposes severe restrictions and penalties on the 
supply of drink to dranken persons. 

If the Spectator is willing to accept this statement 
of the situation as substantially correct, is not the 
question one which should be taken up, if it is to 
be taken up, as a matter of general public interest instead 
of in the form of an indictment of an individual firm? 
I regretfully admit that I am not quite certain which 
of the sentences in the Spectator articles are intended 
to be ironical—and it is of course very difficult not to 
be ironical in writing about a subject of this kind—but I 
think the Spectator means what it says when it states that 
probably most of the newspaper proprietors hold the “ man- 
of-the-world” point of view with regard to betting. Are not 
the leading articles the better criterion of the attitude of news- 
papers rather than surmises about what may or may not be 
the views of individual newspaper proprietors? If you take 
the tone of the leading articles of practically the whole of the 
principal newspapers in the country, you are bound to agree 
that their attitude with regard to betting, &c., is that “ betting 
by the working classes is pernicious.” Are you not therefore 
straining the argument as against the Rowntrees—though of 
course that would be the farthest possible thing from your 
intention—by making the indictment apply personally to them, 
which should, in fact, be applied to practically the whole of 
those who control the daily newspaper Press, seeing that 
these publish betting and tips P 

Then with regard to the Daily News, your argument is that 
Mr. H. T. Cadbury appears to be a hypocrite because no 
betting news and tips are given in the news columns of the 
Daily News, whereas betting is given in the news columns of 
the Star and Morning Leader. First of all there is the 
question of fact. It is common knowledge in the newspaper 
world that Mr. H. T’. Cadbury was not responsible for the 
control of the Daily News at the time of its rebirth and when, 
in the bowdlerised phraseology of its critics, it set out to 
“cleanse Fleet Street.” The Daily News, though then con- 
trolled by Mr. George Cadbury and two others who were 
inspired by a high missionary zeal, did just the very thing 
which the Spectator, as we all know, wanted and wants most of 
all,—that is to say, it excluded the “ illicit surplus ” of news, 
whether of betting and tips or of sensational reports. It is 
also well known that a large fortune was spent in refounding 
the Daily News on these lines, though the attempt failed to 
place the undertaking on a self-supporting basis. Later on 
Mr. H. T. Cadbury came in and compromised a little on the 
“illicit surplus” question, although not with regard to 
betting, and brought the supply of news up to the require- 
ments of the kind of public for which the newspaper 
catered. Again with regard to fact, the Star, by giving 
the public what they wanted, though it took a long time 
to do it, gave the deathblow to the London Echo, in 
those days the one halfpenny paper which was deliberately 
excluding the “illicit surplus.” When Mr. H. T. Cadbury 
made up his mind that he wanted a wider medium 
for the propaganda of his political faith he had 
either to take on the Star as an undertaking existing 
under the ordinary conditions of newspaper enterprise, or 
to change its character with the certainty that sooner or 
later it would cease to exist. Is Mr. H. T. Cadbury to be 
denounced as a hypocrite because, while believing that betting 
by the working classes is pernicious, and refusing for that 
reason to publish betting news in one paper of which he holds 
the controlling interest, he acquiesces in betting being pub- 
lished in another paper of which he is a director without 
holding the controlling interest? Is it necessary to raise the 
personal question ? Would it not be more practicable for the 
Spectator to suggest that a conference might be held to see if 
an agreement could be arrived at with regard to the “ illicit 
surplus”? Failing that, it is open to the Spectator to start a 
society for the suppression of “illicit surplus” in newspapers, 
and to convert as many of the public as it can to its own way 
of thinking.—I am, Sir, &c., P, J. Rerp. 


[For pure and unadulterated sophistry it would be difficult 


to find a match for Mr. Reid’s plea, There are certain people 
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who do not believe betting to be a vice. They hold that a 
man may bet just as he may drink without moral offence, and 
that if he does it to excess the fault is with him, and not 
with those who gave him aids and facilities to bet. There arg 
others who hold that betting is an immoral act and that no 
good citizen should encourage, incite to, or give facilities foy 
betting. In no circumstances can it be right for those 
who hold that betting is immoral to conduct a paper which 
turns itself into a gaming-table, and flogs up its readers by 
appeals to their greed and by every other sort of incentiyg 
to risk their money on racing. Those who do that must be 
guilty of cant and hypocrisy. And who can doubt that he 
who is guilty of cant and hypocrisy is guilty of the gravest of 
offences? It may be wrong to encourage betting among 
particular class, even if you do not disapprove of betting 
in the abstract. To condemn betting in the abstract and 
yet to incite to betting is a case of sinning against the light 
which all honest men must condemn. We do not wish to 
entangle the proprietors of the Daily News or the members 
of the Rowntree family in a verbal net, but as long as 
they hold the views which they notoriously do hold, 
and as long as their papers incite to betting, they will be 
open, and justly open, to censure of the kind we have 
employed in their case. We may note that the plea that Mr, 
H. T. Cadbury does not control the Star is irrelevant. The 
Daily News and the members of the Cadbury and Rowntree 
families together control the Star absolutely. They could 
stop the incitements to betting to-morrow if they chose. We 
are proud of our trade, and desire to see the Press as a whole 
free from the charge that it is a gaming-table. But how is 
it possible to get a change in this respect if those who believe 
in private that incitements to betting are immoral take the 
lead in publishing such incitements, and give other newspapers 
the excuse of a fierce competition in “tips” to plunge deeper 
into the morass? It is asserted that the tremendous success 
of the Star asa gambling medium has induced—they would 
say compelled—other evening papers in London to pay 
increased attention to racing tips. The Quakers who con- 
demned slavery took the lead in its suppression. If instead, 
while condemning slavery, they had carried on the slave 
trade, is it likely that they would ever have converted the 
world to their view? If the Society of Friends disapprove 
of incitements to betting, as we imagine they do, they will 
either corporately, or else through their leaders, speak 
out against the action of the two Quaker families who 
control the Star. They have a special obligation to condemn 
cant, for cant is alleged—we believe unfairly—to be the 
besetting sin of Quakerism. As to the Press in general, 
we did not write ironically when we said that cant was the 
offence we were secking to condemn. We do not happen 
to have seen any leading articles condemning betting and 
incitements to betting in what we may call “ man-of-the-world” 
newspapers. If such articles do appear, then without ques- 
tion those responsible are guilty of hypocrisy, and will be 
deserving of, and will receive, our censure. As our corre 
spondent alleges the existence of such articles, he wil 
perhaps furnish us with examples.—Ep. Spectator.] 





BETTING TIPS AND THE QUAKER PRESS. 


[To tae Epiror or tux “Srucrator.”’] 

Srr,—I observe that in your article on the “Cocoa Press” 
in the Spectator of May 7th no mention was made of the 
Northern Echo and the Shefficld Independent, owned chiefly 
by the Rowntree family. I do not know what the Sheffield 
Independent does in the matter of racing tips, but this 
season—after having published no “tips” for a few years— 
the Northern Echo is not only giving one set of “tips,” but is 
having the tips of the London papers sent over the private 
wire from the Morning Leader office and publishing the whole 
lot. In fact, before the flat-racing season began the paper is 
stated to have sent round to the agents asking whether the 
sales were likely to increase if the racing tips and news were 
given. It would seem, therefore, as if the publishing of the 
tips were the outcome of an effort to increase the circulation. 
The manager of the Northern Echo is also manager of the 
Sheffield Independent. ‘The Rowntrees denounce the drink 
traffic, but the Northern Echo has during this year published 
beer- and spirit-dealers’ advertisements, and the Wincarnis 
advertisement. I understand the Northern Echo is largely 
assisted by the Rowntree Trust which you mention in your 
article—I am, Sir, &c., x 
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NEWSPAPERS AND QUACK REMEDIES. 
[To rue Eprror or tax “ Srectrator,”] 
§rr,—Well may you dwell upon the incongruous position of 
philanthropists and their families who own shares in the 
Daily News, which excludes betting news, and at one and the 
same time hold other shares in the Star and Morning Leader, 
which thrive and grow fat on “tips” and reports of racing 
and other turf matters. To reject money as accursed with the 
right hand only to take it later with the left is to doa thing 
hard to reconcile with any plain, straightforward system of 
morality. To do one thing or the other is understandable, 
but to do both is to invite the scorn of all men, no matter 
what their views may be upon gambling or horse-racing. But 
there is another thing that these same philanthropists receive 
with both hands,—namely, money for the advertisement of 
quack remedies. How can a newspaper proprietor who cuts 
out betting mews because it damages the morals or the 
pockets of his readers consistently accept money for the 
purpose of soliciting the self-same readers to waste their 
money upon worthless drugs? As an educated man, he must 
know that these nostrums are incapable of effecting the “cures” 
they claim to perform. The composition of most of them is to 
be found in certain recently published books, while a few 
have been roundly condemned in scathing terms by his 
Majesty’s Judges in the Law Courts as lying and fraudulent 
shams. What use is there in saving a man’s pocket from the 
wiles of the bookmaker only to hand him over to the tender 
mercies of a vampire nostrum-vendor? It is true that the 
philanthropist newspaper owner stands side by side in this 
matter with Peers, plutocrats, and those people who are share- 
holders in the newspapers, journals, and magazines which 
draw a princely income from this infamous traffic. They are 
one and all accessories in a mean fraud practised upon the 
credulous public. Those who know anything of out-patient 
hospital practice can testify to the magnitude of the evil. It 
isa common experience that many maladies are made worse, 
and some actually caused, by quack medicines. Poor patients 
have often spent comparatively large sums on so-called 
“cures” for indigestion, rheumatism, neuralgia, and so on, 
whereas they have been suffering from the early, and possibly 
curable, stages of cancer, consumption, or of some grave 
internal disease. I am aware that there are honourable 
exceptions to the rule, and that some journals, as the 
Spectator, keep their advertisement columns free from 
pestilent quack advertisements.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Davip Wauss, M.D. 
48 Welbeck Street, W. 


(It is interesting to note what Miss Loane, with her un- 
rivalled experience of the poor, has to say of quack remedies 
in her latest book, “ Neighbours and Friends” :—‘“If the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would gradually tax these 
mixtures off the face of the earth he would deserve the 
heartfelt gratitude of all but the proprietors and makers.”— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





PASCAL. 
(To rae Eprror or tHe “Srecrator.”"] 

8ir,—Lord St. Cyres’s “Pascal” no doubt deserves all the 
praise your reviewer bestows on it in your last issue. Still, 
what is wanted is not so much another work on Pascal as a 
translation by a competent hand of the immortal “ Pro- 
Vincials.” The English translations—especially the most 
modern—are quite inadequate, and even incorrect and mis- 
leading. Difficult passages are slurred over, and the spirit 
of the original is hardly anywhere properly reproduced. Is 
there no one capable of making the “ Provincials” what 
Jowett is said to have made the Platonic “ Dialogues,”—an 
English classic? In spite of ita apparent simplicity, the prose 
of Pascal is very difficult to transfer into the idiom of another 
language. One instance will suffice. The Jesuits are attacked 
rather than their followers because Les choses valent toujours 
mieux duns leur source. The meaning of the sentence is per- 
fectly clear, and it is easy to produce some sort of English 
equivalent. But it would tax the powers of the most skilled 
translator to bring out the full value of the French words in 
another tongue. I believe the late Mr. W. H. Pater has 
quoted the above sentence as likely to try the quality of a 
translator—I am, Sir, &c., V. pz S. Fowke. 
New University Club, St. James's Street, 8.W. 


THE KING AND THE REFERENDUM. 
[To rae Eprror or tae “ Srecraror.”) 
Srr,—To give advice to Royalty seems the height of pre- 
sumption. But with all humility, is it too much to suggest 
that a ruler pressed to make a complete change in the Con- 
stitution by an extraordinary exercise of the prerogative 
might lawfully ask to be allowed for once to waive so 
invidious an exercise of the prerogative, and have the question 
at issue left to be decided by the direct voice of his subjects? 
—I am, Sir, &c., J. H. Ramsay. 
Bamff, Alyth, N.B. 





THE TRAINING OF BRITISH OFFICIALS FOR 
INDIA. 
(To tae Eprrom or tas “Srscraros.”’] 

Srr,—In the course of an interesting letter in your issue of 
May 14th on “The Training of British Officials for India” 
your correspondent “E. A. K.” makes use of the following 
remark :—“I cannot help thinking that much good might 
be done if Government would insist on all its officers 
taking more trouble than they do to make the acquaint- 
ance of educated classes of Indian society in up-country 
stations.” 

May I, as one of the much-abused class of British-Indian 
officials, with an experience of just under ten years in India, 
be permitted to make an emphatic protest against the above 
suggestion? I think, Sir, that the most superficial considera- 
tion would convince all but the most biassed minds that 
Government interference in the social relations of ita servants 
could lead to nothing but harm. The situations which would 
be created would be so Gilbertian that I think it would be 
doubting your readers’ intelligence if I were to dwell on that 
point. To say that the question of social intercourse between 
Indians and Europeans in India is a thorny one is to state a 
commonplace, but there unfortunately exists a large class of 
people who attribute a miraculous power to Governments, 
and who imagine that Government by the issuing of certain 
orders or the passing of a particular Bill can bring about the 
millennium. The British official in India has a heavy burden 
to bear already, but perhaps the time is not far distant before 
he will be expected to be as proficient in the Government 
of India’s Social Code as he now is in the Penal and Civil 
Codes. 

That there are drawbacks to the closer social intercourse 
between European officials and the educated native of India 
never seems to be considered, but grave disadvantages do 
exist. The complexity of the Indian family is little understood 
in England, where a man is not expected to support any but 
his most immediate relations. In India the successful man of 
the family (and family in India includes the most distant 
connexions) is required to look after, and support if necessary, 
all the other members ; and hence arises the fact that almost 
without exception every rich man or man of any importance 
has a host of poor relations battening on him, with the result 
that he lives in a perpetual state of trying to find posts for 
these parasites; and as posts under Government are those 
which are chiefly coveted, Government officials are placed in 
the unpleasant position of being importuned by their Indian 
friends to find posts for their relations, not on the ground of 
their ability to fill the posts, but solely because of their 
relationship to the postulant. 

Our position in India rests on our fearlessly doing right 
and justice, with the fear of God before our eyes, but with no 
thought of the favour of men. Any attempt to win tho 
approval of our fellow Indian subjects for our actions is 
fraught with grave danger. The present craze of popularity- 
hunting by a few British officials among the newly enlightened 
native gentlemen is utterly contemptible. In seeking for 
rules of conduct in our governance we can find guidance in 
our Bible, and these words of Solomon are as true now, and 
as applicable, as when they were written: “The king that 
faithfully judgeth the poor, his throne shall be established for 
ever.” —I am, Sir, &., K. E. A. 


[We desire to associate ourselves unreservedly with the last 
paragraph of our correspondent's letter. We are in India to 
do right and justice, not to curry favour with a particular 
class, for that is what “more intimate social relations” 





is apt to come to in practice. —Ep. Spectator.] 
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SECRET COMMISSIONS. 
(To rue Epirorn or tus “Specraror.”] 
Srr,—On this subject Sir Edward Fry writes an interesting 
letter in your issue of May 7th, and indicates some means of 
combating the evil. As one who for years has held the 
strongest possible views on this subject, and suffered 
accordingly, I venture to point out that the Act dealing with 
the matter will never be more than waste-paper until an 
actual giver or receiver be held blameless if he informs. The 
evil is so silent and secret that I venture to say not one 
case in ten thousand will ever be heard of under present 
conditions. While giver and receiver are both liable to 
prosecution, is it likely either will “peach”? They can only 
be discovered by the merest accident. Judging by the faint 
symptoms that come to light, and by what one hears, the evil 
cancer is going as strong as ever, and, I may add, is likely to 
do so.—I am, Sir, &c., RonaLD WHITAKER. 
Culmore, Harlesden Road, N.W. 





THE EVACUATION OF SOMALILAND. 

(To tue Eprror or tHe “Srxrcrator.”’ | 
Srr,—May I endeavour to correct some misapprehensions 
which exist in the public mind as to the effect of the Govern- 
ment’s policy of withdrawal from the interior of Somaliland? 
I have served for many years in that country, and speak 
therefore from personal knowledge. The misapprehensions 
which I wish to correct are as follows:—(1) That the with- 
drawal from Somaliland is a mistake which will be followed 
by an expedition to recover lost ground as in the case of the 
Soudan, and that this will be forced on us by the friendly 
harassed tribes. (2) That our occupation of Somaliland was 
vital to our prestige in the Moslem world, and that our with- 
drawal will strengthen the position of the Mullah, who will 
be joined by our friendlies. (3) News of the Mullah’s 
“victory” will spread to the Soudan, India, and to East and 
Central Africa, and to the native mind it will not appear 
as a diplomatic success, but as a war victory. (4) Our 
Abyssinian relations make it necessary that we should occupy 
the interior of Somaliland. 

As regards (1), no one, I think, who had lived long in 
the interior of Somaliland could ever hold conscientious 
objections to the Government's decision to withdraw from it. 
The interior is, as I have previously stated, absolutely 
worthless ; is to all intents and purposes a waterless desert 
from which no trade can ever be developed. Why, then, com- 
pare it to the Soudan, or take exception to the Government’s 
very sensible decision to cease to squander any more treasure 
on it? Weare told that an expedition to recover lost ground 
will be forced on us by the friendly “harassed” tribes. But 
these tribes are not and need not be “ harassed.” They are well 
armed and stronger than any combination which the “ Mullab,” 
even allowing him the power with which he is popularly 
credited, can bring against them. These “friendly” tribes 
will, though, in their keen desire to get Government treasure 
again lavished on them and their country, pretend to be 
“ harassed,” and spread most plausible and credible reports 
to show that that is the case. Let the Government, then, be 
firmly on their guard against these reports, and they need 
never regret their present sensible action. 

As regards (2), the public are evidently unaware that the 
“Mullah” and all his following were a year ago proscribed 
and discredited from Mecca by the Patron Sheikh (Mahomed 
Saala) of the sect to which the “Mullah” and his following 
professed to belong. Sheikh Mahomed Saala then publicly 
proclaimed and widely promulgated that neither Hashein 
Mahomed bin Abdullah Hassain nor any that followed him 
were true Mohammedans. All that had any pretensions to 
religion left the Haroun on hearing of this denouncement. 
Those that remain are but excommunicated freebooters, 
having no influence whatever on the Moslem world nor any 
power of coercion on our friendlies. 

As regards (3), I have served with the natives of India, the 
Soudan, and East and Central Africa in Somaliland, each and 
all of whom were never tired of expressing amongst them- 
selves their surprise at the British Government’s profligate 
waste of treasure on that dustheap. They, believe me, do 
not look on our evacuation as a “war victory ” to the Mullah, 
but rather as a victory to the Government of common-sense 
over an obstinate folly. Each and all of these native soldiers 





e ee! 
thanked his God when he left the country, and will pass down 


its people 


to his children’s children his horror of the country, 
and their idiosyncrasies, 

As regards (4), our evacuation of the interior will have no 
adverse results on our relations with Abyssinia. We are 
holding the coast-line and Zeila. Should an expedition west. 
wards be ever considered necessary, that port will be all that 
is necessary as a base. The attitude of the Somalis when 
passing through their country need never be considered, 
Furthermore, Abyssinians know all about Somaliland, and 
will, Iam sure, not think the less of us for evacuating it, 
They could have taken the country long ago had they con. 
sidered it worth doing. Their opinion of its barren wastes 
may be gathered from their refusing to advance across them 
in 1903-4.—I am, Sir, &c., AN Orricer, 

Simla. 





THE £150 COTTAGE. 
[o Tue Eprror or THe “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—I have just been studying the plans of the £150 cottage 
and the description of it which appear in the last number of 
the Spectator. As an ex-architect and a landowner who 
builds a good many cottages, I feel that, having seen these 
plans, I cannot let them pass without comment. It is of great 
importance to discover a really cheap type and plan of cottage; 
but there are certain essentials which the practical man must 
not overlook in his search for cheapness. I am building 
cottages for labourers without a sitting-room; but I give them 
a kitchen that is a comfortable room, and not lopsided, as the 
one in the plan given by “S.,”—in it there is really no com- 
fortable place to sit at all. Then there should be a small 
range in the scullery; it is misery for the wife to be obliged 
to cook in the living-room ; there are months when a fire is 
unbearable in a crowded room. Another thing to remember 
is that a copper inside the house is often a cause of great dis- 
comfort from the volumes of steam it gives out, and I am 
strongly in favour of its being placed in an outhouse. When 
we come to “S.’s” bedroom plan it is deplorable. He gives 
three small rooms. Nowthree bedrooms are a necessity, but 
one of them at least should be of a fair size for a mother with 
a family to be able to have one or two cribs or small 
beds in the room with her. Rooms eight feet wide give 
absolutely no room for the bed. And bedrooms should be 
designed to have a proper place for the bed,—how seldom 
people think of this. It is not nice to have to put a bed across 
a fireplace or window, yet how generally this is the case. It 
is far wiser to spend a few pounds more and avoid sach 
serious defects, which cause needless discomfort to those who 
have to live in these cottages. I find I can build a pair of 
good cottages without the defects I have pointed out for £350, 
and surely it is worth the extra £50.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CHRISTOPHER TURNOR. 


[“S.” informs us that the wife of the occupant of one of the 
cottages, a woman of experience and of a superior class, describes 
the cottage generally as “the most comfortable she has ever 
lived in.” She makes no objection to the lopsided room, but 
appears to like it. Though no complaints have been made 
in regard to the bedrooms by those who use them, “S.” agrees 
that it would be better to increase the width of one by two 
feet and decrease that of the other rooms proportionately. 
This he intends doing if he builds again. We must not 
forget that £25 added to the cost of each cottage means at 
least £1 10s. a year more in rent.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE PASSING OF THE SAILING SHIP. 
[To tax Epiror or tux “Sprctaror.”’) 

S1r,—I have read in the Spectator of May 7th Mr. Bullen’s 
jeremiad as to the passing of the sailing ship. The vessel he 
speaks of was by his own showing shamefully undermanned. 
If the crew was incompetent, if the British deep-water sailor- 
man is going the way of the great auk, shipowners are alone 
to blame. Undermanning, foul feeding, sordid pay, and every 
device of “ devil-take-the-hindmost ” policy to secure dividends 
have compelled those whose natural bent would incline them to 
spend their lives in this occupation to look to any other trade 
for a livelihood. They are so important to the life of the 
nation, their stock is so enormously valuable to it, that it is 
a plain duty indicated by every cireumstance of necessity to 
see to it that their conditions of work and being are at least 
tolerable.—I am, Sir, &c., PEREGRINE. 
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(To tux Eptror or tus “ Sprcrator.’”’] 


Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. John A. Higginson comes 
down rather heavily on Mr. F. T. Bullen (Spectator, May 14th). 
I will leave this gentleman to speak for himself on points of 
navigation and manning, but with your permission I should like 
to set Mr. Higginson right on the subject of tonnage. It is not 
quite evident whether he is more incredulous or more indignant 
at what I gather to be the statement of Mr. Bullen’s informant 
that the ‘ Alcestis,’ of two thousand and ten tons offivial measure- 
ment, had on board three thousand two hundred tons of coal, 
“one thousand one hundred and ninety tons over and above 
her official measurement.” Justso: measurement. But what 
have measurement and avoirdupois to do with one another? 
Now I do not for a moment question Mr. Higginson’s ability as a 
sailor-man and certificated first-mate, but if he will forgive 
me for saying so, I think he must have been rather lucky 
in the questions they did not ask him when he was up for his 
certificate. For Board of Trade measurement may be a bit 
misleading to us shore-folk, but one would expect an officer of 
the mercantile marine to know that between Board of Trade 
measurement and dead-weight capacity there is no relation. 
The B.T. ton is a purely arbitrary measurement ton of one 
hundred cubic feet. One hundred feet was fixed for no 
logical or arithmetical reason, or for any reason at all, 
I believe, other than that of its statistical convenience. 
The cubical measure of a ton weight of salt water is, it is 
said, thirty-five feet; that of a ton of grain or coal about 
forty-five feet; the average or conventional shipping ton is 
forty feet. Therefore if the Board of Trade had intended to 
establish any sort of relation between cubical capacity and 
avoirdupois, they would doubtless have adopted forty feet as 
the official ton, however falsified by such extremes as cork 
and lead. But the Board took one hundred feet and gave no 
thought to avoirdupois. This being so, it follows that for 
every ton of B.T. measurement a ship, theoretically at all 
events, should be able to carry nearly two and a half tons of 
coal. And this being so, there is nothing at all surprising in 
the statement of Mr. Bullen’s interlocutor that the ‘ Alcestis,’ 
of two thousand and ten tons official measurement, had on 
board three thousand two hundred tons of coal. No; we must 
look for our surprise in another quarter.—I am, Sir, &., 
London School of Economics. Dovetas OwEN. 


(To tue Eprror or tue “ Srecrator,”’] 

Srr,—I read the letter signed John A. Higginson under the 
above title in your issue of the 14th inst. with a feeling of 
surprise, in fact amazement. That any one claiming to be a 
practical man and a sailor should not know that a ship's 
“ official measurement” is an arbitrary cubical measurement 
of her internal capacity, having no relation whatever to her 
actual carrying powers (which sailors specify as a vessel's 
“ lift”), seems extraordinary in these days, when amateurs so 
easily acquire a considerable amount of professional, or at any 
rate technical, information. As a matter of fact, three 
thousand two hundred tons of cargo is just about what a 
modern steel ship of two thousand and ten tons register could 
actually carry,—i.e., more than half as much again as the 
official measurement. As far as the rest of the letter is con- 
cerned, it would be tedious and unprofitable to go fully into 
and examine its crudities and divergences in argument. 
Speaking in a general way, Mr. F. T. Bullen, the writer of the 
original article which Mr. Higginson criticises, is a skilled 
writer, having a knowledge of the seaman’s life and duties 
which appeals to men in the profession. The same evidently 
does not hold good of Mr. Higginson, and it is therefore very 
surprising that he should have aired his views in the columns 
of the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., E. W. J. B. 





RIFLE-SHOOTING FOR BOYS. 
(To tus Eprror or tur “ Srecrator.”’ } 

Sir,—As an old Volunteer and instructor to some seventeen 
Boy Scouts, may I ask your correspondent “ X.” (Spectator, 
May 14th) what he means by the following words :—“ Boys 
should not be taught to screw up their left eye when aiming 
with the right. It may be shaded at first, but both eyes 
should be open”? Rifle-shooting with both eyes open is 
surely a new departure, and scarcely to be commended. My 
boys are very keen, and I myself want to learn and teach the 
best way possible.—I am, Sir, &c., E. G. M. 








QUESTIONABLE NOVELS. 

[To tue Epirom or tae “ Specrator.”’] 
S1r,—Doubtless you, as a critic and an inspector and director 
of critics, are not a little perplexed with the question of what 
should be done with noxious fiction. You would like to 
express the disgust which you feel; you hesitate to write 
because to notice would be to advertise, would rouse curiosity, 
and might result in doing more harm than good. May I 
make a suggestion? For some time past you have given 
your readers a paragraph headed “Readable Novels”; 
“readable,” as you use it, means “ what may be read” as well 
as “what can be read.” Why should you not add another 
paragraph, “ Novels Returned to the Publisher”? It might 
possibly shame the tradesmen who foist these noxious wares 
on the public; it might at least relieve you from the presence 
of such books in the future ; and as a warning to the public it 
would be at least neutral.—I am, Sir, &c., 





AN OWL'S NEST. 
(To rae Epiror or tae “Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—On several successive nights during the past month, 
between the hours of nine and eleven, I heard in the garden 
in front of our house what I believed to be the note of an owl. 
Watching from the window, I more than once caught sight of 
one, and the persistent presence of the bird led me to suppose, 
unlikely as it seemed, that there might be a nest in the 
neighbourhood. ‘This suspicion grew at last so strong that I 
had a ladder procured, and a fine old elm in the garden was 
climbed, when in a hole about eighteen inches deep in the 
fork of the trunk was discovered a nest of a tawny owl con- 
taining two eggs. The mother bird, a fine large specimen, 
seared by the climbing, flew away a short distance, but soon 
returned. We have, therefore, every prospect of obtaining 
before long a brood of these birds. The garden fronts a busy 
road which lies between our house and Wandsworth Common ; 
and the fact that these fine and shy creatures should have 
nested there, unalarmed by constant foot, omnibus, cart, and 
motor traffic, and the trains of the London and Brighton 
Railway which run through the common less than a hundred 
yards away, seems to me of sufficient interest to warrant 
mention in your columns. Starlings had built before in the 
same spot, and had left a quantity of nest material which the 
owls have used. This also is, { think, unusual.—I am, Sir, &c., 


G. M. W. 





A LOST CARRIER-PIGEON. 
(To tue Epiror or tae “ Srectator."’) 
Srtr,—A pretty carrier-pigeon has taken possession of my 
room. It wears a bracelet with “ Nuhpogd437” engraved 
upon it. I wish that I could discover its home, because it 
insists upon returning to the house every time it is put out 
into the garden, and I am so afraid lest harm should come to 
it through my cat. I should be obliged if its owner would 
communicate with me.—I am, Sir, &c., G. Simpson. 
Hillfield, Bath Road, Bournemouth. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








THE THEATRE. 


CHAINS. 
Tue words with which Rousseau began the first chapter of 
his Contrat Social might serve as the text for the play which 
Mr. Frohman has just added to his repertory at the Duke of 
York’s Theatre. “L’homme est né libre, et partout il est 
dans les fers.” Such is Rousseau’s sweeping pronouncement. 
Miss Elizabeth Baker confines herself to a special case. 
“Man is born free,” she says, “and at 55 Acacia Avenue, 
Hammersmith, he is in chains.” This is the only moral that 
she cares to draw from her story of the clerk who, to escape 
the top-hats and season-tickets and back-gardens of bis life, 
attempts to emigrate, but finds himself irresistibly bound to 
them by the selfishness of his wife, the prejudices of her family, 
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and the helplessness of her future child. The theme may 
at first sight appear unpromising; but. to its treatment Miss 
Baker has brought qualities which easily explain the enthusiasm 
of the audience on Tuesday night. In the first place, Chains 
possesses all the charm of novelty. For although Duchesses 
and Bishops now move upon the stage less frequently than 
they used, their places have been taken chiefly by the capitulist, 
the labourer, or the professional man. Chains is probably 
the first picture of a clerk chez lui that the realistic drama 
has produced in England, and to many of the spectators the 
Sunday afternoon at Chiswick in the third act seemed like 
the revelation of a new world. The mere unfamiliarity of the 
subject is of course not enough for such an effect, which could 
be produced only by most remarkable powers of observation 
and execution. It is the former, perhaps, that have saved 
Miss Baker from the dangers of sentimentality in her 
characters and of staginess in her situations. But it is the 
latter—the technical powers—that have enabled her, partly 
by means of a happy gift for dialogue, to externalise her 
ideas. 

The faults of Chains are of a kind which belong necessarily 
to the whole class of “ realistic” drama. The aim of every 
dramatist is to produce in the spectator some kind or other 
of emotion. It seems clear that his success in this depends 
on his producing an illusion that the characters in his play 
are “real.” For instance, even in A Midsummer Night's Dream 
it is essential for the spectator, before he can feel the proper 
emotion, to believe in some way that Oberon and Titania are 
“real,”"—and not merely Mr. Robinson and Miss Jones 
dressed up in wigs and tights for the occasion. The 
“realist” appears to believe that this illusion of reality can 
be produced more easily if there are fewer conventions, if, 
that is, less imagination is demanded of the spectator. One 
result of this is that he makes his characters talk as people 
usually talk in real life. There can be no doubt that by such 
means he often succeeds in his object of creating an illusion 
that his characters are real. But he forgets two things : first, 
that this object is not the only essential condition of a 
good play; and secondly, that it may be attained by other 
means than his. The actual words used by people in real life 
ure usually not only dull but entirely inexpressive of their 
thoughts ; and this becomes more true in proportion as their 
state becomes more emotional. The “ realist” therefore, by 
making his characters speak like people in real life, tends not 
only to make them boring, but to miss out entirely the most 
important of their emotions. In Chains the first of these 
tendencies is almost avoided, owing perhaps to its frequent 
touches of a rather cynical humour. But it is impossible 
not to feel sometimes a sense of triviality, of being on the 
surface, and that, if only one could see into these people more 
intimately, the result might be a study of absorbing interest. 
How intensely irritated and curious we should be if we only 
knew Hamlet without his soliloquies ! 

Chains was acted with all the finish that we are accustomed 
to expect at the Repertory Theatre. Mr. Dennis Eadie as the 
hero might have been more boisterous, and Miss Hilda 
Trevelyan as the heroine more peevish. Mr. Boucicault, who 
produced the play, has not entirely unlearned the restlessness 
of Mid-Victorian stage-management. But these are but 
slight imperfections in an admirable performance of a most 
promising play. B. 


BOOKS. 


THE BOURBON RESTORATION.* 

Masor Joun.Hatt has established a just claim on the 
goodwill of English readers. In France the accounts of the 
Bourbon Restoration are many. Special aspects of it have 
been handled by several competent writers, and the period as 
a whole has found an historian of a high order in Viel Castel. 
Few among us, however, can pretend to an intimate know- 
ledge of the twenty volumes in which he has narrated the 
events of fifteen years, and Major Hall has done a useful 
work in placing within the reach of his countrymen a 
succinct yet fairly detailed view of an episode the lessons of 
which are far from being universally learnt. 

It was the first, and perhaps the chief, misfortune of the 
Bourbon Restoration that it was carried out in twostages. In 
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1814 the parties which were soon to contend for the honour of 
doing most to injure the new order of things were uncertain of 
their strength and even of their purpose. In the restoration 
of Louis XVIII. neither of them had had much share. The 
very Powers with whom, to all appearance, it rested to shape 
events were not agreed upon what they wished. The Tsar had 
no love for the old Monarchy, and seemed still to be searching 
for some arrangement which should get rid of Napoleon 
without setting up Louis in his place. The Emperor of 
Austria had a dynastic interest to consider, and in the 
first instance would have liked to see Napoleon I. make 
way for his own grandson. England alone was sincerely 
anxious to restore the Bourbons, though even this was 
subordinated to the desire to see a French Government 
which should rest on the goodwill of the French people. 
The true authors of the Restoration had neither profound 
convictions nor imperious wills. They had, however, two 
qualities which were better suited to the actual situation — 
skill in forecasting the quarter from which the wind would 
blow when the sun next rose, and readiness to take advantage 
of it in whatever direction it might carry them. Chief among 
these opportunists was Talleyrand, and to him more than to any 
one belongs the credit of convincing the Allied Sovereigns 
that with Napoleon gone the return of Louis XVIII. was the 
only solution which had any element of permanence. Lonis 
came back, however, to a France which was sharply divided 
into two opposite camps,—one in possession of the bourgeoisie, 
who had remained on the land when the nobles fled; the other 
held by the dispossessed emigrants, who had now returned to 
see their estates in new hands. The severance between the 
two went deeper than the form of government. The partisans 
of the old order came back to a society in which everything 
had changed,—laws, institutions, habits, religion. The one 
thing that could meet the needs of the country was a policy of 
pacification. Two separate nations had somehow to be re. 
united. In 1814 the general acceptance of such a policy appeared 
possible. For the moment every one wished, or seemed to 
wish, tosee it adopted. Louis XVIII. really did aim at it to the 
best of his ability. In the teeth of his family and of the Royalist 
Party, he maintained that the object of a French Government 
should be to make the two peoples one. In 1814 the Royalists 
were not under the dominion of the Extreme Right. The 
abyss that in the end opened between them and the Centre 
was not yet visible. The Liberals, who were by and by to 
make common cause with the Extreme Right, as yet leaned 
towards the Centre. The Imperial tyranny was too recent to 
be forgotten, and its re-establishment did not as yet seem 
impossible. These influences tended to impose caution and 
moderation on all parties; and though, in any circumstances, 
the position of the Centre would have been difficult, their task 
was not as hopeless as it became after the Hundred Days. 

This disastrous interruption at once unchained the extreme 
parties. Napoleon’s last reckless throw had two opposite 
effects upon French opinion. It removed the dread of an 
Imperial restoration, and it showed how little real hold on the 
nation the government of the Bourbons had. The Royalists 
saw in it the working of a vast conspiracy which could only be 
kept in check by violent measures. The Liberals thought 
that such popularity as still attuched to the name of Napoleon 
might safely be used against the King’s Government. The 
experiment of a Bourbon restoration had thus to be repeated 
under conditions sufficiently unfavourable in themselves, and 
made worse by the added humiliations to which France had to 
submit by way of penance for her share in the Hundred Days. 
What these humiliations were is well told by Major Hall. 
But for an accident, the Pont d’Iéna would have been blown 
up on the day of the King’s entry :— 

“The mine had been duly laid, but for some reason or another 
it had not exploded. Talleyrand, as soon as he heard of it, handed 
in a strong protest to Von Goltz, the Prussian Minister. Bliicher, 
however, was obstinate. Not only did he swear that the y 
should be blown up, but he added that he hoped that M. de 
Talleyrand might be standing upon it at the time. This was 
exactly what the King in a letter which he gave to Talleyrand 
threatened to do himself, if Blicher persisted in his intention.” 
There is not much doubt that he would have persisted in it 
but for the intervention of the Duke of Wellington, and to the 
same influence must be attributed Bliicher’s consent to forgo 
levying an indemnity of a hundred million francs upon the 
city of Paris. Waterloo, though it had dethroned Napoleon, 
had not ended the war in France :— 

“The acknowledgment of the Bourbons by the garrisons of the 
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fortified towns of the North and East by no means implied their 
imnfunity from at The accumulation of stores and war 
material of all kinds in their magazines was a prize which some of 
the allies were unwilling to let slip. Fighting in connexion with 
some of these second-class fortresses went on till September. The 
ted resistance of Longwy and of Huningue, in particular, 
riided a glorious page to the annals of French history.” 
But it was not a page calculated to make the King to whose 
allies this resistance had been offered a popular Sovereign. 
Even when the actual warfare ceased, over a million of foreign 
soldiers remained in the country to be maintained at the 
cost of the nation. “The Prussians pillaged and robbed 
systematically. . It was not till Wellington had forcibly 
pointed out the danger of driving France to despair that the 
Allied Sovereigns imposed any check on the behaviour of 
their troops or put a curb upon the rapacious exactions of 


their generals.” 

For the Royalists this state of things had its compensations. 
The sufferers were for the most part men who had either 
supported or acquiesced in the Napoleonic Empire. More 
than this, many of them were men, and possibly women, who 
had borne an active part in the Revolution. Little more than 
twenty years separated the France of 1815 from the France of 
the Terror, and this interval was not enough to extinguish the 
passionate desire of reprisals that the Terror had left behind 
it. This desire was dominant alike in the special Courts 
appointed to try prisoners who had borne arms during the 
Hundred Days, and in the popular outbreaks which in some 
places made trials unnecessary. Whatever authorisation or 
condonation these measures required was eagerly granted by 
the new Parliament, the Chambre Introuvable. But after seven 
months of this historic Legislature, the Allied Powers found 
it necessary to interfere. “The foreign statesmen had for the 
most part looked upon a strong Royalist Chamber as an event 
of the happiest augury. But as the reactionary character of 
the Royalist majority became apparent, they began to modify 
their views.” The attempt of the ultra-Royalists to pay the 
creditors of the State whose claims had arisen during the 
Hundred Days in Exchequer bonds of 100 francs which were 
only quoted at 60 “changed these misgivings into genuine 
alarm. The four Ambassadors thereupon decided that the 
time had come when the King’s attention should be called to 
the apprehensions which the conduct of the Chamber was 
exciting.” The Duke of Wellington was fixed upon as the 
most fitting person to undertake the mission, and he laid the 
case before the King in very plain terms. A Cabinet, he 
said, which enjoyed the confidence of every European Govern- 
ment had no influence in the Chamber, and the situation was 
made worse by the support which the Opposition received 
from the King’s brother. Much as Louis XVIII. disliked 
interference of this kind, he was too wise not to realise the 
necessity of submitting to it. The Chambre Introuvable was 
dissolved, and in the new Parliament the Government “ could 
count on a working majority of between fifty and sixty.” 

The next fourteen years show a melancholy succession of 
opportunities wasted and parties compassing their own ruin 
by their disregard of plain warnings. The Restoration, says 
M. Thureau-Dangin, “ is the heroic age of the Parliamentary 
system in France. The conflicts of the tribune and the press 
possessed a lustre, a spirit, and a sincerity” of which there 
were few traces under the Government of July, and none 
under the Second Empire. But these great qualities were 
matched by a wrongheadedness and an obstinacy which 
rendered them valueless for any usefal purpose, For the 
greater part of the time the King’s Ministers were men who 
honestly strove to reconcile the conflicting claims of the old 
Monarchy and the new order which had been the permanent 
legacy of the Revolution. But the task proved too hard for 
them. The hearty support of their friends and the con- 
sideration they might fairly have expected even from their 
adversaries were alike denied them. Statesmen like the Duc 
de Richelieu, Villéle, Martignac were the victims, not of 
legitimate opposition, but of the madness of supporters or 
opponents, neither of whom could see that in trying to gain 
all that they desired they threw away what they might easily 
have made their own. The extreme Royalists brought about 
the expulsion of the elder branch of the Bourbons, and in so 
doing deprived the Monarchical principle of that traditional 
sanction which was its greatest strength. The Liberals made 
& use of the divisions in the Ministerial ranks which landed 
them in the hopeless Republic of 1848 and the Empire of 
Napoleon IIL Everything either of them did was only a fresh 








example of what M. Thureau-Dangin calls “that fatal law 
which condemned each party in turn to ruin its own cause — 
the Republicans, the Republic; the Royalists, Royalty; 
the Liberals, liberty.” Meanwhile the moderates had 
only to make their choice between helplessly looking on 
at the catastrophe which France was preparing for herself, 
and actually bringing the end nearer by bearing a part in 
the policy they disliked in the vain hope of depriving it of 
some of its mischiefs. It is a miserable picture, and it has 
lessons for other lands and other times than those which have 
furnished the material for Major Hall's clear and orderly 
narrative, 





DEAD LETTERS.* 

Ir has been said that no one believes in his religion who 
cannot afford to laugh at it. If that be true, one may say the 
same thing of the classics, of Shakespeare, of anything indeed 
which is usually kept in a separate compartment of the mind 
and held sacred by educated men and women. This is what 
Mr. Maurice Baring does say in his dedicatory preface to 
Lord Lucas about the letters he attributes to famous men. 
Amidst the chaff of fancy there are a few grains of historical 
truth. When the papers appeared in the Morning Post Mr. 
Baring was afraid of the scepticism of his readers, but he 
soon discovered from his correspondence that he was to be 
troubled more by their credulity. The late Mr. G. W. 
Steevens put characteristic language into the mouths of the 
illustrious dead in what was perhaps the best book, and the 
least popular, he wrote. That book had a considerable 
critical value; it was the criticism, applied and implied 
dramatically, of a scholar. Again, one remembers, as an 
example of an historical scene reimagined, Browning's extra- 
ordinary poem “An Epistle.” Mr. Baring’s book is of 
course in a very different spirit, but, like Mr. Steevens’s mono- 
logues, it has a critical value. It is, however, the criticism of 
humanity. It demands for its appreciation a rough know- 
ledge of ancient history, of the Greek drama, and of Shake- 
speare, but for the rest, and chiefly, it depends upon an 
understanding of the permanent elements of human 
character, 

If we insisted on the critical value of Mr. Baring’s humour 
in any but the human province, we should do him an 
injustice; we should commit him, for instance, to the belief, 
which he probably does not entertain, that Bacon wrote 
Shakespeare. But if he had not for the moment adopted 
the Baconian assumption, he could not have invented so 
plausible a correspondence between Bacon and his literary 
agent. It is an expedient, almost a habit, of Mr. Baring’s 
to assume an inversion of the truth in order to get at the 
point of view of those who are the renegades of history and 
literature. Let us suppose that we did not know the first act 
of King Lear, and had not been put in possession of the facts 
about Goneril and Regan. Suppose the play to open at the 
time when Lear is complaining that he is being humiliated 
by the objections to the degree of state he wishes to keep up, 
and to his extensive retinue of knights. We should listen at 
least impartially—and why not with some sympathy ?—to 
Goneril’s statement of her case. Lear, we should tell ourselves, 
was no doubt peevish simply because he was very old; the 
knights were quite unnecessary, and a housewife of pride very 
naturally complained of having a disorderly ingredient intro- 
duced into her establishment in the shape of all these unem- 
ployed hangers-on. Many men and women of Christian 
reputation have broken with troublesome relations for no 
more valid reason than made Goneril turn on her father. So 
one might build up a case for the inhuman Goneril. It is a 
possibility like this which Mr. Baring perceives, seizes, and 
enlarges upon with a very pretty play of fancy. 

He assumes for his purpose the innocence of Lady Macbeth, 
and ingeniously makes her describe in a letter to Lady 
Macduff the extraordinary series of misfortunes which had 
caused it to be supposed that she and her husband bad com- 
mitted murder. Similar, again, is the letter from Rosaline 
suggested by the words addressed to Romeo in Romeo and 


Juliet :— 
“Ts Rosaline, whom thou didst love so dear, 
So soon forsaken? Young men’s love then lics 
Not truly in their hearts but in their eyes. 
Jesu Maria! what a deal of brine 
Hath wash’d thy sallow cheeks for Rosaline !” 
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Of course Romeo was not really off with this old love, and 
only an unparalleled string of accidents caused it to be sup- 
posed that he died for love of Juliet! Although a knowledge 
of Shakespeare is required in the reader if the whole thing is 
not to fall flat, Mr. Baring does well not to be explanatory. A 
more exegetical touch would steam-hammer the joke out of exist- 
ence. Onerather curiouscollocation in the Shakespearean letters, 
offered without any suggestion of a reason for the choice, is that 
in which a Frenchman describes (in the eighteenth century) how 
he saw a representation of Hamlet and on the same day the 
execution of Dr. Dodd, the forger. The Frenchman compares 
what he regards as the humaneness and decency of the svene 
at Tyburn with the appalling welter of violence in the play; 
but it is not implied that the Frenchman was conscious of the 
irony that the notorious Dodd was the compiler of The 
Beauties of Shakespeare. This letter, with its grotesque 
conclusions, is a delicately satirical reflection of the criticism 
by foreigners—even the most intelligent foreigners—of a land 
they do not understand and « literature they apprehend im- 
perfectly. There is much in these letters which tempts us to 
say that they might be read as a reductio ad absurdum of the 
deplorable but common prepossession in favour of interfering 
with the domestic affairs of other nations. Some of the letters 
try to get inside the minds of the Roman authorities who 
attempted to suppress Christianity. It is salutary—though 
we must not attribute too serious a motive to Mr. Baring —to 
read these formal reasons of State, temperately stated and 
logically argued, with the contrary reasons always kept in 
view, and to ask oneself whether, being a Roman, one would 
have sided, if not with Nero, at all events with Marcus 
Aurelius, against the new “anti-national ” force. 


As for the classical themes, if Mr. Baring errs sometimes 
in judgment he never errs in taste. Some one once rewrote 
Hippolytus as a modern play,—more modern, we mean, 
than Phédre. The hero who inflamed the heart of Phaedra 
was represented as a young man who was as good at games as 
Mr. CU. B. Fry, but who thought of nothing but his games. 
Eventually he was killed in a carriage accident,—a pleasing 
version of the tragic affair on the seashore. In truth, every 
ancient drama which survives is intensely modern. ‘I'he 
South African War produced its due crop of Clytemnestras 
and Penelopes, as well as of those “lessons” which always 
have to be relearned. There are so many immutable factors 
in human action and the human heart that there is no need 
for a parodist to go for his material outside what is universally 
true. Mr. Baring makes a mistake in relying for his fun here 
and there on sayings and incidents which are quite peculiar to 
our time and place. These may be, and are, we think, 
amusingly employed, but it is scarcely legitimate,—especially 
as Mr. Baring can get on handsomely without such a surrender 
to an indifferent and easy method. We notice allusions to a 
joke from the “ Follies” and to Miss Maud Allan. On the 
other hand, the ridicule of such more or less permanent 
tendencies as create anti-war parties (Mr. Baring imagines a 
pro-Trojan party at Mycenae), and persuade people to believe 
that a war “cannot last a week,” is legitimate. It is 
impossible to draw a line, but it is clear to our mind that 
Mr. Baring’s judgment has betrayed him two or three times. 
The blemishes, however, are few on what is really very good 
and highly intelligent fooling. We quote from a letter from 
Helen to Clytemnestra during the Trojan War :— 


“T manage to get some Greek stuffs smuggled into the town, 
and the merchants tell me vaguely what people are wearing at 
Mycenae ; but one can’t get anything properly made here. Andro- 
mache has all her clothes made at home by her women—to save 
expense. She says that in times of war one ought to sacrifice 
oneself. Of course, I can’t do this, however much I should like to, 
as the Trojans expect me to look nice, and would be very angry 
if I wasn’t properly dressed. I feel if I could only meet 
Odysseus we might arrange some plan for getting the Greeks 
into the town. How is everything going on at home? There 
is a very strict censorship about letters, and we are all 
sup’ d to show our letters to Antenor before they go. I 
don’t, of course.” 


In the letter which answers this Clytemnestra says :— 


“ Aegisthus is staying here just to look after the household and 
the affairs of the city. But he hardly counts, and he is so busy 
that I hardly ever see him now. There is a strong pro-Trojan 
party here, too. They say we had absolutely no right to go to 
war, and that it was simply an expedition of pirates and 
freebooters, and I must say it is very difficult to disprove 
it. If there is any talk of the siege ending, please let me know 
at once,” 





ty 


AN APOLOGY FOR CHRISTIAN MISSIONS» 


The Interpretation of the Character of Christ to non-Christian 
Races is the cumbrous title of a most enlightening and 
thought-provoking book. Canon Robinson pleads with “the 
noble band of civilians who at present govern India, whose 
attitude towards Christian missionaries is one of indifference 
if not hostility,” for a patient hearing of the modern mig. 
sionary point of view. Certainly if any large number of 
missionaries think like Canon Robinson, their attitude js 80 
much changed as to make the common arguments of those 
who are opposed to them so many shots in the air. If after 
reading his book they do not change their minds, they 
must at least change their methods of assault or the ground 
of their indifference. 

In his first paragraph Canon Robinson speaks of “the 
increasing recognition of the measure of truth which jg 
common to Christianity and to all other great religions of 
the world.” ‘“ We are coming,” he writes, “ more and more 
to understand that the Church of Christ is not an enclosure 
within which alone truth is to be found, and beyond the 
limits of which there is nothing but falsehood and error, 
but that it is rather a focus and centre of attraction toward 
which, drawn by its centripetal force, all that is good and 
true and helpful in other religions must sooner or later tend,” 
(Canon Robinson is “ Editorial Secretary of the 8.P.G.,” and 
ought to know what missionaries think.) The reason for 
teaching Christianity to those who hold other religions js 
not so much because the ideals of those other religions are 
wrong or low, but because they do not contain sufficient 
spiritual vitality to enable their adherents to live up to their 
highest teaching. The obvious retort he will not admit to 
be final. Christians may be far from what they ought 
to be, nevertheless Christianity produces moral progress 
as no other religion does. “The Christian religion came 
into existence as the result of the manifestation in the world 
of a Divine human character, and its chief claim to universal 
acceptance is that it alone holds the secret of the transforma- 
tion of human character.” This divine character is, as he 
believes, universally attractive and inspiring. It is, in fact, the 
consummation of the common aspirations of man. But each 
race will lay emphasis upon different aspects of perfection 
according to its own genius. Want of appreciation of Eastern 
ideals, springing from ignorance of Eastern religious literature, 
has caused the Western missionary until lately to present to 
the world by precept and example an Occidental Christ,—a 
picture which could not satisfy the aspirations of the East. 
The Founder of Christianity should, Canon Robinson thinks, 
be first presented to the adherents of non-Christian cults 
as a Teacher who comes not to destroy but to fulfil their 
own highest law. To begin with the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion is hopeless in India, where the idea of incarnations is 80 
familiar. “A belief in the Divinity of Christ, in the sense in 
which Christians understand the words, will come not as 4 
primary impression, nor as the result of dogmatic teaching, 
but as the final outcome of spiritual experience.” 

The first thing for a missionary who would be successful to 
do is to practise himself in those Christian virtues which 
belong distinctively to the East, otherwise he will never per- 
suade his hearers to cultivate the no less necessary virtues 
which belong distinctively to the West. “There are,” he 
writes, “many individuals among the Eastern races who lack 
the special virtues which we are accustomed to regard of 
primary importance, but who are living a life which is 9 
Christlike as our own.” He proceeds to tell the story of 
an Indian eatechist attached to an English missionary 
society in North India which we quote at length. The 
catechist was apparently employed as some sort of almoner:— 


“The English superintending missionary demanded monthly 


accounts and ref to continue the supply of funds until these 
were forthcoming. Accordingly the poor catechist, who had not 
kept any proper accounts, filled up the balance-sheet in the way 
which he thought would please the European missionary, and 
when he was questioned about some of the items, and they were 
found to be incorrect, he was dismissed as being unfit for mis 
sionary work. Several years later a lady was visiting a distant 
village in the jungle. She tried to make the simple folk under- 
stand what manner of person Jesus of Nazareth was. She told 
them how He was the poor man’s friend, how He used to eat with 
—— 
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them and visit their homes, how He used to go about healing 
wherever there was sickness, how the children used to run after 
Him in the street and clamber about His knees. Her description 
seemed to meet with an unusually intelligent response; and as 
she finished, some one exclaimed, ‘ Miss Sahib, we know him well ; 
he has been living here for years!’ Amazed, the lady discovered 
that this old catechist had settled there on his own account. It 
w o- he who fetched the old men and women their water and their 
fuel. Where any one was sick, it was he who used to sit outside 
the door till evening, and then come in; for no one ever got a 
chance of sitting up at night but he. When plague and cholera 
visited the village he was theintrepid nurse, In the old man unfit 
for missionary employ the people of that village had seen and 
recognised Jesus Christ.” 

Canon Robinson declares that there are certain aspects of 
goodness which, because they are overshadowed by certain 
defects, many Eastern men cannot see at all. For instance, 
if an Englishman says to a native of India that such-and-such 
a man isa good man but has a bad temper, the listener will 
consider that this description is nonsense, a mere contra- 
diction in terms. ‘“ Benignity and serenity ” are, to his mind, 
essential parts of goodness. 


Our author would like to see a Christian Liturgy compiled 
which should embody something of the literature sacred to 
Hindus, in view of the fact that for centuries past the highest 
aspirations of the Indian peoples have been expressed in these 
words. We quote a few passages which surely might find a 
place without offence in a Christian anthology of devotion :— 
“Lord, look thou upon me—nought can I do of myself. 
Whither can I go? Towhom but thee can I tell my sorrows? 
Oft have I turned my face from thee, and grasped the things 
of this world; but thou art the fount of mercy—turn not thy 
face from me.” This prayer, again, might surely be addressed 
to the true God, if any one could be found sufficiently spiritual- 
minded to use it in sincerity :—* They who never ask anything, 
Lut simply love you, in their heart abide for ever, for this is 
your very home.” Here ‘s a description of an ideal religious 
teacher :—“ He who calleth the stricken and heavily burdened 
his own, is the man of God; truly the Lord must abide with 
him. He that taketh the unprotected to his heart and doeth 
to a servant the same kindness as to his own children is 
assuredly the image of God.” Might not this summing up of 
sainthood be read for edification ?—“ This is the virtue of the 
saints, that they return good for evil.” They are “ zealous for 
the good of others,” “sorrowing in sorrows of others, and 
finding joy in their joy,” “ conquerors of greed and impatience 
whee tender of heart, compassionate to the poor; with a 
guileless devotion to Me in thought, word and deed; giving 
honour to all, but claiming none for themselves”; “ happy 
abodes of tranquillity, continence and humility”; “models 
of contentment, simplicity and benevolence”; “never dis- 
turbed in their quietude, their self-control, their religious 
observances, or their moral principles; they never utter a 
harsh word.” 


But when all is done, it may fairly be asked: Will there be 
any very great outcome of this effort? Will many converts 
be made? Such a question can be only satisfactorily replied 
to when we are told what is a convert. Do we mean bya 
convert a baptised man, or a believer in a schedule of doctrine, 
or a perfect Christian character? Disappointment caused by 
the fewness of converts comes, Canon Robinson thinks, like the 
depression caused by the census of church attendances in 
London, from a misapprehension of the scope and design of 
the preaching of Christianity. “Christ anticipated that His 
followers would act as a light in the world both singly as 
individuals and collectively as a Church, and that the light 
which they would reflect upon the world around would guide 
others in their search after God, and help them to realise His 
presence in their midst. The fulfilment of this anticipation 
will not necessarily involve the visible redemption or regenera- 
tion of the mass of the population in any district or country.” 
There are thousands of men and women, he believes, both in 
the East and the West, who are profoundly and beneficially 
influenced by the faith the outward confession of which they 
reject. We doubt whether this view of the scope of Christian 
teaching will be considered quite orthodox by many ecclesi- 
astical critics, but it is in accordance with the Sermon on the 
Mount, in which the Church is compared toa leaven and an 
antiseptic, a city upon a hill and a light upon a candlestick,— 
metaphors which, while they suggest that the Church will save 
the world, do not suggest that the world will ever become 
the Church. 





WAR AND THE ARME BLANCHE.* 

War and the Arme Blanche is a book liable to be at first 
misunderstood. The author, though a thinker as well as a 
writer, and not without some personal experience of active 
service—he served with the C.I.V. in South Africa—is not 
a soldier. As he has produced a work which deals with a 
technical point of cavalry armament as well as with tactics, 
handles his subject in no half-hearted fashion, and runs 
counter to the official opinions held by some of our leading 
experts, there is a probability that a certain number of soldiers 
will resent his temerity, doubt his competence to discuss the 
subject, and ignore what he writes. It also may from its tone 
be mistaken for an attack upon the branch of the Service to 
which it refers. In his introduction to the book Lord Roberts 
draws attention to the fact that some of our finest military 
histories have been written by civilians. Mr. Childers is not 
only an historian, though large portions of his book are 
historical. He makes use of history to advance a theory, and 
to criticise a line of military thought which appears at first 
sight to be one for the consideration of professional soldiers, 
and of professional soldiers alone. 

The amateurs of the military art in our nation occasionally 
show a tendency to lay down the law to their soldier 
brethren—even in some cases to assume their responsibilities— 
which is not exhibited towards the professional element 
in any other walk of life. Where this is the outcome of 
conceit, or ignorance as to the complicated nature of modern 
warfare, it may be treated with contempt. It may, however, 
sometimes be due to the fact that the conduct of war is an art 
which cannot often be practised in reality, since it is one in 
which even the experts can only occasionally obtain an oppor- 
tunity of really exercising their profession, and of thus gaining 
that first-hand experience which, when accumulated, amounts 
to wisdom, Wherever actual experience is so rare that the 
greater part of collective thought must be based on second- 
hand transmitted information, on theory, and on reasoned 
imagination, the outsider or amateur is more favourably 
placed to put forward his own views and enunciate theories 
than where professional knowledge is founded on continuous 
practice. 

There are probably no men who can really exercise them- 
selves less in their trade than naval and military officers. The 
most exacting manceuvres carried out under the strictest 
“war conditions” are not, and cannot reproduce, the real 
thing. This applies to the Army more than to the Navy, and 
more to certain portions of the Army than to the rest. Of 
the number of our cavalry officers, for instance, who possess 
first-hand knowledge of cavalry work in war under modern 
conditions—that is, since the introduction of the magazine, 
long-range, smokeless rifle—hardly any have positive personal 
experience of what forms the subject of Mr. Childers’s book,— 
the value of the arme blanche and of “shock action.” Their 
experience is entirely negative. Again, much of the theory 
extant upon this point is available to any one who can read 
English, French, or German, and has the time to collect and 
study it. Whether such labour results in the production of 
anything which will add usefully to the existing mass of 
thought on the subject depends on the industry, the analytical 
and critical powers of the student, and on his faculty for 
presentation. Though it is not likely that cavalry leaders 
—or any others—will be produced by the burning of mid- 
night oil over research and the collection of records, it is 
probable that a mind capable of assembling and analysing 
facts, and of judicially tracing cause and effect, may produce 
something of value to the men of action, not all of whom 
have the opportunity, the inclination, or the ability for the 
particular and laborious mental process involved. 

We have enlarged somewhat on this aspect of Mr. Childers’s 
effort because he is in the invidious position of an amateur 
who seeks partly to revolutionise a profession. He not only 
essays to upset the whole of the generally accepted views upon 
the combative action of cavalry in war, but challenges nearly 
all the acknowledged authorities in the boldest manner, 
criticises their dicta with considerable force and some heat, 
and runs atilt against some shibboleths and old-established 
traditions. The only real justification for his temerity is the 
strength of his case. Many soldiers of all arms, we believe, 
agree with the author in his demand for a readjustment 





* War and the Arme Blanche, By Erskine Childers, London: Edward 
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of our views on this branch of tactics, in spite of the fact 
that the weight of established official opinion is against 
him. It has certainly been open to any of them to air views 
similar to those now expressed, but their argument must have 
been emasculated by their inability to treat official opinion in 
the same frankly critical spirit. Indeed, it is in this connexion 
interesting to note how barren our modern military litera- 
ture is of works dealing with cavalry action. For anything 
resembling the exhaustiveness of Mr. Childers’s treatise we 
must refer to a chapter in The Science of War written by the 
late Colonel Henderson. 

The hitherto almost universal theory as to the proper 
action of cavalry in the combat has been that they should, 
whenever possible, make use of “mounted action ”"—that is, 
shock action—with the arme blanche. But in the only two great 
wars that have taken place since the introduction of the 
modern rifle, though in each case one side possessed cavalry 
trained to “shock,” there has been, for some reason or 
other, no shock action. This is an incontrovertible fact 
which bears with such overwhelming importance upon 
the problem of how cavalry should fight in the future 
that it stands before any other consideration. From the 
Crimean War to that between Turkey and Greece the 
occasions when mounted troops have charged “ knee to knee” 
have been few enough. But when we find that the last two 
wars were fought to a finish without any such charges having 
taken place, the necessity for a reconsideration of previously 
accepted views becomes apparently obvious. As to the case 
of the Boer War, we imagine that no one, certainly no soldier, 
will be found to dispute the assertion that no shock action 
took place; but if proof be required, it is only necessary to 
refer to Mr. Childers’s detailed narrative and searching 
analysis of all the main actions of the campaign. Excepting 
minor mélées, there were during the whole war only two cases 
of the use of the arme blanche by the British cavalry, and 
these, being pursuits, were not examples of “shock.” Mr. 
Childers does not give us the struggle in Manchuria in such 
great detail; it would be impossible to do that; but he gives 
sufficient to prove that the result was the same as in 
South Africa. Working back from this broad result, from 
effect to cause, and taking the South African War—our own 
experience—as his main platform, he essays to show that this 
result was due mainly to the fire-power of the modern smoke- 
less magazine-rifle carried by mounted men. In this he is 
correct. Not only was our cavalry unable to use the weapon 
in which it had been chiefly trained, but the Boers were able 
by means of fire effect to impose their tactics upon our 
cavalry educated for “shock.” From being armed with the 
sword and lance and an inferior firearm, they were converted 
into mounted riflemen, equipped with the long rifle, and 
gradually learned to fight as our mounted irregulars fought, 
or the Boers did themselves. This system of fighting, forced 
upon us by the reality of war, is now relegated to a subordinate 
place in training for war. 


As far as our own national experience goes in our only 
modern war, it is difficult to understand how so much reliance 
can still be placed upon an armament and a form of tactics 
which we were forced to discard so completely ten years ago. 
When another campaign presents to the world the same 
lesson, it becomes still more mystifying. It is true that the 
Boers exhibited a natural instinct for fire tactics and a skill 
in the use of the rifle which are not likely to be met with very 
often ; but these characteristics apply to neither the Russians 
nor the Japanese. Yet the result was the same. In spite of 
the probability that as high a standard of fire tactics as the 
Boers possessed will never be met with again, we do not 
think the power of the rifle fire will decrease. Automatic 
weapons have now arrived upon the scene, and it is only a 
matter of time before some form of silencer is introduced 
which will add to the power of the rifle almost as much as 
smokeless powder has done. 

There may be some very strong reasons which have pre- 
vented these considerations from having received from all 
nations the attention they appear to deserve. We think that 
the chief cause is the conservatism inherent in us all. This 
is more comprehensible in the case of those armies which have 
not had the first-hand experience that we have. There 
is a latent fear in many quarters that if cavalry take to 
mounted rifle tactics, and drop what is known as “ mounted 
action,” they may lose the “cavalry spirit,” or, in other words, 





the dash without which horse soldiers are worthless, W, 


agree with Mr. Childers that with the rifle there is as much 
scope for the development of the offensive, and for the 
exercise of the typical quality of dash, as there has ever been 
with the arme blanche. A good deal also is made of the moral 
effect of the charge and of the fear of cold steel. We venture 
to think that this fear is greatly exaggerated. The Boers 
very soon lost their fear of cold steel in the confidence that 
their firearms and their mobility gave them. Infantry are 
taught not to fear cavalry, and mounted rifles have no more 
to fear than infantry. 

Though our own official views appear to be based to some 
extent on German theory, as Mr. Childers clearly shows, and 
are quite opposed in this particular to what he endeavours to 
prove, yet he has one very important champion in our late 
Commander-in-Chief. Lord Roberts agrees entirely with 
Mr. Childers’s main thesis. He now states this, and hig 
former actions prove it. But he differs from Mr. Childers 
in not thinking it advisable to deprive the cavalry soldier of 
any hand-to-hand weapon. Even if our cavalry are to give up 
all idea of shock action, we think that each man should have 
some hand-to-hand weapon for individual combat and personal 
protection, and be trained to use it for that purpose only, By 
this it is meant that the time at present given to training for 
shock action should be entirely given up to mounted rifle 
training. The two areso different that no man can become so 
expert at both as to adopt either at will as occasion arises, 
We are with Mr. Childers again as regards the illogicality 
and confusion caused by our present categories of mounted 
troops. They should all be trained to fight in the same way, 
the only difference between Regulars and Auxiliaries being in 
the extent to which they are trained. The accomplishment of 
attempting to fire from the saddle, for instance, might be left 
to the professionals. There are many other important and 
interesting points discussed in this book to which we have not 
space to allude. We have read through it, not once, but three 
times, and we are glad it was written. Though the author 
may not be completely accurate in all his facts, and may even 
be unsound in some of bis arguments, he has presented a well- 
reasoned and logical exposition of his case. His deductions 
are drawn from a careful examination of the only two wars 
which have any real bearing upon the point at issue, his 
conclusions are based upon close reasoning, and none of his 
assertions are pure dogma unbacked by argument. He does 
not realise to what an extent his views are shared by the 
younger officers in many foreign armies, and he might have 
been less aggressive and more gentle when controverting the 
opinions of various living authorities, who, though possibly 
misguided, probably have feelings. The very directness of 
his attacks, however, may have the value of preventing his 
challenge from being ignored. So long as there is no tendency 
to obscure the main issue in an unnecessary defence of the 
cavalry arm, which has not been assailed, we can ask for 
nothing better than that some champion of the arme blanche 
should take up the gage now thrown down. But it will 
require a very convincing chain of reasoning to show that 
Mr. Childers’s conclusions are wrong. 

Lord Roberts, at the end of a lucid introduction, makes one 
demand. He says :— 

“In conclusion, I would ask you, my brother officers 
to read this book with an unbiassed mind, and not to be put off by 
the opening chapters, or to throw the book on one side with some 
such remark as, ‘This is written by a civilian, and what can he 
know of the subject?’ Remember that most of our military 
histories have been written by civilians. I would ask you to 
study the facts for yourselves, weigh the arguments, follow the 
deductions, note the conclusions, and then do one of two things. 
Either traverse the facts, refute the deductions, and upset 
the conclusions, or admit the facts, agree to the arguments, 
acknowledge the deductions, and accept the conclusions.” 
Whether he be right or wrong, Mr. Childers’s subject is 
sufficiently serious, and his indictment of present views 
sufficiently convincing, to command attention and an answer 
equally logically argued. 





AN EMPEROR'S DIARY.* 
THe only English translation of the Emperor Baber't 
Memoirs was made by Leyden and Erskine, and published a 
long ago as 1826. Colonel Talbot was therefore entirely 





* Memvirs of Baber, Emperor of India, First of the Great Moghuls: being ta 
Abridgment, with an Introduction, Supplementary Notes, and some Account of his 
Successors. ' By Lieut.-Colonel F.G. Talbot, D.S.0, London; A.L, Humphrey& 
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justified in reprinting it. The reason for his omissions (which 
include Baber’s account of his victory over the Rajputs, as 
well as “ some repetitions and minute descriptions of secondary 
characters”) is less obvious. We confess that we should have 
been better pleased, considering especially the high price of 
the work, if the reprint had been a complete one, or at least if 
the extent and nature of the abridgments had been more 
clearly indicated. A compensation for this loss is, however, 
to be found in some excellent reproductions of the paintings 
which illustrate the Persian manuscript of the Memoirs in the 
British Museum. 

Baber was only eleven years old when in the year 1494 he 
became King of Ferghana, a country situated to the north- 
west of the modern Afghanistan. For the next ten years he 
was engaged in a struggle for the preservation of his kingdom. 
In 1504 he was finally driven out of it, and marching south- 
wards made himself King of Kfibul. The next fifteen years 
were employed in the strengthening of his position by a 
series of miscellaneous wars, lasting until 1519. “ From that 
time,” to use his own words, “till the year 1526, I attached 
myself in a peculiar degree to the affairs of Hindustan, and 
in the space of these seven or eight years entered it five times 
at the head of anarmy. The fifth time, the Most High God, 
of his grace and mercy, cast down and defeated an enemy so 
mighty as Sultan Ibrahim, and made me the master and 
conqueror of the powerful empire of Hindustin.” He died at 
Agra in 1530 at the age of forty-eight. This brief sketch is 
enough to make it plain that Baber’s life was a continuous 
series of wars; and the greater part of his Memoirs consists 
of descriptions of them. And these in themselves, despite 
the thrilling escapes and plots and betrayals, would become 
tedious if it were not for the touches of humanity which the 
author introduces at the most unexpected moments. Baber’s 
writings display all the naiveté and lack of introspection 
which are supposed to be characteristic of the man of action. 
It is in these words that he sums up the faults of the great 
country which he conquered :— 

“Hindustin is a country that has few pleasures to recommend 

it. The people are not handsome. They have no idea of the 
charms of friendly society, of frankly mixing together, or of 
familiar intercourse. They have no genius, no comprehension of 
mind, no politeness of manner, no kindness or fellow-feeling, no 
ingenuity or mechanical invention in planning or executing their 
handicraft works, no skill or oe in design or architecture ; 
they have no good horses, no good flesh, no grapes or musk-melons, 
no good fruits, no ice or cold water, no g food or bread in their 
bazars, no baths or colleges, no candles, no torches, not even a 
candlestick.” 
There is a frankness in this criticism which one would expect 
from a man who boasted that he “ had crossed by swimming 
every river between Kabul and Agra,” and who even in the 
intervals of his last illness “used to take a man under his 
arm and run with him round the battlements of a fortress, 
leaping the embrasures.” The soldier’s love of simplicity is 
shown perhaps in the letter of advice which he addressed to 
his eldest son soon after his conquest of India:— 

“In compliance with my wishes you have indeed written me 
letters, but you certainly never read them over; for had you 
attempted to read them you must have found it impossible. I 
contrived indeed to decipher the meaning of your last letter, but 
with much difficulty. It is confused and crabbed. Whoever saw 
ariddle in prose? Your spelling is not bad, yet not quite correct. 
eeeves In consequence of the far-fetched words you have 
employed, the meaning is by no means intelligible. You fail 
chiefly because you have too great a desire to show your acquire- 
ments. For the future write unaffectedly, with clearness, using 
= words, which would cost less trouble both to the writer and 

er.” 

It was perhaps this very simplicity and this intensely objec- 
tive view of life which gave Baber his extraordinary power 
of depicting a man’s appearance and character in a few short 
sentences. As these sketches are certainly the most striking 
feature of his Memoirs, we may be forgiven for quoting two 
or three — 

“Sheibik Khan, in spite of his supreme ignorance, had tho 
vanity to deliver lectures in explanation of the Koran. He also 
took a pen and corrected the writing and drawings of Sultan Ali, 
and Behzid the painter. When at any time he happened to have 
composed one of his dull couplets, he read it from the pulpit, hung 
itupin the public market, and levied a benevolence from the 
town’s-people on the joyful occasion.” 

This Oriental Nero was surrounded by artists :— 


“Of the painters the most eminen* was Behzid. He was a very 
painter, but did not draw young beardless faces well ; he made 
the neck too large. Bearded faces he painted extremely well. Of 





the musicians Hussain Udi played with great taste on the lute 
and composed well. He could play using only one string of his 
lute at a time. He had the fault of giving himself many airs 
when desired to play. On one occasion Sheibini Khan desired 
him to play. After giving much trouble he played very ill, and 
besides did not bring his own instrument, but one that was good 
for nothing. Sheibini Khan directed that he should receive a 
certain number of blows on the neck, This is one good deed that 
Sheibini Khan did in his day.” 

Here, finally, is Baber’s account of his father :—~ 

“My father was of low stature, had a short bushy beard, and 
was fat. He used to wear his tunic extremely tight, insomuch 
that, as he was wont to contract his waist when he tied the strings, 
when he let himself out again the stri often burst. He was 
not particular in food or dress, and wore his turban without folds, 
allowing the ends to hang down. ..... He was a humane man, 
and played a great deal at backgammon.” 

One other very striking feature of Baber’s character may 
be mentioned; and that is his great love of the beauties of 
natural scenery. His rhapsodies over the autumn leaves 
“which no painter, however skilful, could depict” are 
strangely sandwiched among drinking bouts and death- 
sentences. One of his first actions after his arrival in Agra 
was to make a garden, and lay it out with narcissuses and 
roses and tamarind-trees. “The men of Hind had never seen 
places formed on such a plan, or laid out with so much 
beauty.” We can trace, in fact, in the last months of the 
Emperor’s life a feeling of home-sickness which was perhaps 
no more than a longing, among the heat and dust of the 
plains, for the fresh colours of the mountains in which he was 
born. “How is it possible that the delights of those lands 
should ever be erased from my heart? They very recently 
brought me in a musk-melon. While cutting it up I felt 
myself affected with a strong feeling of loneliness and a sense 
of exile from my native country, and I could not help 
weeping.” He was never to return to it living; but after his 
deatn he was carried back, and buried as he had wished on a 
hillside near Kabul :— 

“In the mountainous country of Kaferistan is the tomb of the 
holy Lamech, the father of Noah. On the skirts of these mountains 
the ground is richly diversified by various kinds of tulips. I once 
directed them to be counted, and they brought in thirty-three 
different sorts of tulips. There are large and beautiful spreading 
plane-trees. I planted gardens on the banks of the streams. On 
the side of a hill I directed a fountain to be built. Here the yellow 
Argwhan is very abundant, and when the flowers begin to bloom, 
the yellow mingling with the red, I know no place in the world to 
be compared to it.” 





THE SCOTTISH REFORMATION.*® 
Dr. Hay FLEemine is a very learned and laborious student 
of Scottish history, and he has done some excellent work in 
this department. But we do not think that this volume of 
lectures delivered at Princetown Theological Seminary will 
add greatly to his reputation. His aim is to show the 
deplorable condition of the Pre-Reformation clergy in 
Scotland,—their depravity, ignorance, and credulity, and 
the wholesale corruption in the bestowing of benefices. He 
then expounds the positive causes of the Reformation, and the 
consequences which followed. In this latter part of his task 
we think he is fairly successful. He writes with proper 
enthusiasm of the great men like Patrick Hamilton, Wishart, 
and Knox; and he makes out something of a case, not in 
disproof, but in extenuation of the charge that the Reformers 
destroyed the old ecclesiastical fabrics. No doubt the 
English invaders and the lawless Border clans had some- 
thing to do with it, and the poverty of the people had 
more. Wind and weather in Scotland will soon unroof 
a building if there are no funds for repairs. But in the 
first half of the book we find very little of the reasonable 
temper of the historian. Dr. Hay Fleming draws the 
Roman Church in lines of unrelieved blackness, and fills his 
chapters with a hotch-potch of instances of clerical depravity 
from all countries. It would not be difficult to show that 
there was another side, and the whole tone of the argument 
is not such as to inspire the reader with much confidence in 
the author’s fair-mindedness. The style is that of the old- 
fashioned Protestant histories of our youth, a style which wo 
are surprised to find an historian of Dr. Hay Fleming's 
eminence reviving. He laughs at the credulity of those who 
believed the innocent legends in the Aberdeen Breviary; 
but what of the persecution of witches by the Reformed 
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Church in seventeenth-century Scotland? The great and 
abiding work of the Scottish Reformers is not really exalted 
by painting them as infallible angels of light, and their 
epponents as abandoned children of darkness. 





CECIL RHODES.* 

Sir Tomas FvuuLuer’s close acquaintance with Rhodes 
began, he tells us, in 1881. In that year the Basuto War 
had brought about a political crisis at the Cape, and the 
situation was discussed between them. “He left the impres- 
sion on my mind that I was talking to a man who would soon 
be in the thick of affairs.” In process of time Rhodes 
revealed to his friend the dominant idea that possessed him. 
This may be put briefly as the “Cape-to-Cairo” scheme. He 
was convinced that the right thing to do was to get hold of 
Central Africa. “Give me the centre, and let who will have the 
swamps which skirt the coasts.” He was certainly a man of 
great ideas. “He lived,” says Sir Thomas Fuller, “in a world 
of romance.” It is related of Sir James Mackintosh that he 
spent half his life in an historical dream-land, his favourite 
imagination being that he was Emperor of Constantinople. It 
would be unfair to say of Cecil Rhodes that he dreamt of being 
Emperor of Africa. His latest biographer tells us that his 
ambitions were Imperial, not personal. But he unquestionably 
was a builder of Empires. Accordingly it does not surprise us 
to be told that Napoleon was his hero, though, indeed, he saw 
quite clearly where Napoleon failed. “He left France no larger 
than he found it that was the end of the great wars.” 
Along with this gift of imagination went a remarkable power 
of handling details and of managing men. It is in these 
things that a man of large ideas meets his temptations. 
Rhodes did not always rise superior to them. It would not 
he too much to say that there was a certain want of scruple 
about him. The redeeming quality was the greatness and the 
essential unselfishness of his plans. Sir Thomas Fuller tells 
us much that is interesting about the details of his hero’s 
public life. We will mention one only, the proposed purchase 
of Delagoa Bay, a scheme in which he took the greatest interest. 
It has sometimes been said that the Home Government 
showed a culpable indifference to what would have been a most 
valuable acquisition. But a new light is thrown upon the 
affair. It seems that urgent remonstrances were addressed 
to the British Cabinet by certain European Powers. It was 
Lelieved that though the Portuguese Government was anxious 
to conclude the bargain, the Portuguese people would resent 
it. An insurrection in Lisbon might follow, and that might 
be the beginning of troubles elsewhere. Sir Thomas Fuller 
does not attempt any whitewashing process; but he helps us 
to understand better a man who, whatever his faults and 
errors, Was made on a large scale. 





THE CAXTON SHAKESPEARE.t 
The Caxton Shakespeare is to be completed in twenty volumes, 
of which four are now before us. Pressure of space compels 
us to limit our notice to the first, which contains the editor's 
general introduction, with two dramas, The Comedy of 
Errors, with introduction by Mr, Edmund Gosse, and The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, with introduction by the late 
Jiichard Garnett. We should say that the volume also 
contains the prefatory pages of the First Folio, with Ben 
Jonsoz’s lines on Shakespeare’s portrait; the dedication by 
the editors, J. Heminge and H. Condell, both fellow-actors of 
Shakespeare, to whom he left memorial rings; Ben Jonson’s 
*“Commendatory Verses”; and the testimonia of less famous 
writers. These are followed by the similar prefatory matter in 
the Second Folio of 1632. The text throughout will be that of 
ihe Cambridge Edition. Mr. Sidney Lee’s essay has all the 
excellence whick we expect in what he writes on this subject. 
We have never seen a better account of the development of 
Shakespeare’s genius. ‘No author’s work offers clearer 
evidence than his of the steady and orderly growth of purely 
poetic faculty, of imaginative and dramatic insight.” His 
sequels do not show the falling off which sequels commonly 
exhibit. He handles Roman history in Julius Caesar, and 
returns to it with still greater success in Antony and Cleopatra. 





* The Right Honourable Cecil John Rhodes : a Monograph and a Reminiscence, 
By Sir Thomas E. Fuller, K.C.M.G. London: Longmans and Co, (6s. net.] 

+ The Caxton Rdition of the Complete Works of William Shakespeare. With 
Annotations and a General Introduction by Sidney Lee, London: Caxton 
Publishing Company. [6s. 6d. each vol.] 





__ ee 
The Ariel of The Tempest is a finer creation than the Puck of 
A Midsummer Night's Dream. The second section of theintro. 
duction deals specially with Shakespeare’s reading, the third 
with his versification, the fourth with the text. There are about 
sixteen pages in all, but these are full of suggestive criticism, 
Mr. Gosse attributes The Comedy of Errors to 1590 and 
holds that Shakespeare adapted it directly from Plautus, of 
whom no translation had been published at that time, He 
must have made good use of his “little Latin,” for Plautus ig 
certainly not easy. The comparative criticism of the two 
dramas is excellent. The female characters in the English 
play are an undoubted improvement on the Latin, if Latin 
they are. Dr. Garnett’s subject is not of great importance— 
no one would place The Two Gentlemen of Verona high in the 
list were the Shakespeare plays arranged in order of merit~ 
but his treatment shows characteristic thoroughness, 





NOVELS. 


DRIFTING THISTLEDOWN.* 

Drifting Thistledown ia a book the title of which har. 
monises excellently with the contents, for it just expresses 
the irresponsibility of the heroine and the graceful levity of 
the authors’ method. The flirt is not always an agreeable 
type, and Elvire Dennistoun is a flirt in excelsis; but we can 
sympathise with Lady Stanton, who found it difficult to be 
angry with a person who was at once so pretty and so 
amusing. There was really a good deal to be said in extenna- 
tion of Elvire’s conduct. She had no brothers, her mother did 
not live to bring her up and out, and she was alternately spoiled 
and neglected by her father, an easygoing scholarly parson, 
whose one desire was to give up his cure and live in the 
neighbourhood of the British Museum. Then Elvire was 
one of those girls “who can’t get on without admirers; 
she would captivate a door-mat if there was nothing else”; 
and men had been making pretty speeches to her ever since 
she was sixteen. Apart from these peculiarities of environ. 
ment and temperament, Elvire was highly educated, witty, 
and endowed with a keen sense of the ludicrous, even at her 
own expense. In short, she was eminently one of those 
favoured persons who may not only look over hedges, but 
steal horses—or hearts—with impunity. She was delightfully 
conscious of her limitations. Promoted at an early age to 
the charge of the household, she soon found that the best 
plan to get her own way was to let the cook have hers. As 
to accounts, her methods were somewhat lax :— 

«A man at Oxford once told me that he was helped in working 

up his forgotten arithmetic for Smalls by the following rule 
given him by a friend: ‘In papering a room, if the cost comes to 
more than a thousand pounds, the sum is probably wrong.’ I 
applied some such test to the weekly books, and at last succeeded 
in making them reasonable.” 
Starting with a mind unprejudiced in favour of any system, 
and having heard and read much of the difficulties of house 
keeping, she only gradually learned that they were not all 
inevitable :— 

“TI am told that in some places it is quite usual—though I am 

afraid I should find it a little dull—to write a menu for a dinner- 
party in absolute certainty that every item will be within the 
range of possibility. At our little dinners, the dishes to me have 
all the charm of the unexpected; sometimes there is a new! 
surprising vegetable; sometimes the piéce de résistance puts ina 
new claim to its title by refusing to appear; but long practice has 
now enabled me to remain outwardly serene, and the master of 
the house is most unlikely to notice that anything curious has 
happened.” 
Further engaging qualities are revealed in her relations with 
her father. She liked finding parallel passages for him, 
especially in Shakespeare, but her difficulty then was that she 
got so interested that she would read on and forget what she 
was looking for. And in further proof that her literary heart 
was in the right place we may quote the following excellent 
comment :— 

“A friend of father’s told me that is the only test to apply im 
considering which parts of the doubtful plays are genuine... + 
‘If you want to read it, it’s Shakespeare; and if you don't, 
it isn’t.’” 

In short, before we have read to the end of Elvire’s first 
letter to her friend Nan Oliphant—the book is cast in the 
epistolary form—we are ready to forgive her almost anything. 


London: 





* Drifting Thistledown. By Mra, P, A, Barnett and Another, 
Longmans and Co, [2s, 6d. net. ] 
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Her engagement to Robert Templeton is so sudden that mis- 
givings are at once aroused. Robert is an excellent young 
man, but one does not quite see Elvire as the wife of an 
pstrich-farmer in Natal. Besides, it was very confiding of 
Robert to go out without her. (He had taken to calling her 
“Vera,” and she did not quite like it. “ On the whole, I 
think I would rather be called Ben Trovata!”) It was inevit- 
able that in Robert’s absence she should revise her judgment 
ynd dread the thought of expatriation, especially when thrown 
, good deal into the company of that wounded hero, Harold 
Mackenzie, who had the profile of a Greek god. However, 
Harold Mackenzie was a self-protective young man, and the 
perila of propinquity having been removed, Kivire actually did 
tart for the Cape. Her carnets de voyage make very good 
rading—at the expense of her fellow-travellers. But her 

of fascination were not allowed to remain idle long. 
Mr. Ralph Stanton—already engaged to Elvire’s friend, Molly 
Mackenzie, the sister of the Greek god—was on the same boat : 
impressionable, with a nice taste ia poetry, and altogether a 
personable young man. So that when he told Elvire that if 
she did not marry him he would go to the devil, she had not the 
heart to refuse him. We must not continue this bald recital of 
Elvire’s atrocious behaviour any further. It is enough to say 
that the story ends as it began, in the spirit of comedy; 
that by the effective, if unauthorised, intervention of Harold 
Mackenzie, Ralph Stanton is restored to his fiancée, and 
Elvire, after a brief but salutary period of humiliation, is 
reunited to the long-suffering ostrich-farmer. 

We should be giving a very imperfect notion of this high- 
spirited little book if we did not say a word about the shrewd- 
ness and insight attributed to Elvire in her reflective moods. 
Here, by way of conclusion, is a passage from her contribution 
to a debate on ship-board on the question, “ Shall All Pro- 
fessions be Open to Women P”— 

“When every girl who wil! not have an independent income is 
brought up, as she certainly should be, to expect to earn her own 
living, marriage will have to compete with other professions for 
women, and so it will be made more attractive. One result will 
be a much clearer understanding about money matters. The pro- 
fessional woman, who ma her own money, laughs at the 
married woman who has to catch her husband in a good temper 
before she can get money to pay for the dinners he has eaten. 
The independent girl will have the family finance on a much 
rounder footing. The married woman can only retort on the 
professional woman that she won’t be happy when she is old. 
Are all married women happy when they are old? As a provision 
against an unhappy old age, a good digestion is better than an 
indifferent husband.” 





The Dop Doctor. By Richard Dehan. (W. Heinemann. 6s.)— 
Although Mr. Dehan’s idea of realism includes more than a 
touch of brutality, if not, indeed, of coarseness, he contrives in 
The Dop Doctor to present his readers with a vividly interesting 
novel. The best thing in the book is the author’s minute 
necount of the siege of Gueldersdorp, a name which is a 
transparent alias for Mafeking. It may be doubted, however, 
whether his portraits of the living people who were the chief 
actors in the scenes he depicts are in the best of taste, even 
though he disguises their identity under pseudonyms. The end 
of the book is much less engrossing than the description of 
the siege. The situation of the married couple, in which the 
husband is in love with his wife, but leaves her free, and she 
gradually returns his affection, but does not like to say so, is 
rather conventional and commonplace. Readers, however, who 
do not mind having the horrors of war laid naked before their 
eyes will be intensely interested by Mr. Dehan’s book, and will 
be unable to read without a thrill his accounts of the adventures 
and escapes of the heroic defenders of the historic little town. 
The novel is of considerable length, but the reader’s attention 
will be kept on the stretch, at any rate up to the chapter in which 
the relief is described. 


At AU Hazards. By Frances Heath Freshfield. (George Allen 
and Sons. 63.)—One might say that this is a liber wnius hominis ; 
viri would be the better word, seeing how thoroughly masculine 
the hero is. Sir Arthur Crewe is a gentleman of Kent,—the 
author assigns him to a particular part of Kent which she 
evidently knows, and so helps her story. He is supposed to be a 
Tory, but he does not like the Stuart policy as Charles in his 
later days and James directed it, and he does his best to counteract 
it. It is a double game which he plays, and he plays it with 
admirable self-possession and skill. The story of his contrivances 
and his escape is good enough, but it is the vivid personality that 
impresses us. He takes his place in the portrait-gallery of romance 
which every one with imagination carries about in his head. The 





other characters are sufficiently well drawn, but they are indistinct 
in comparison with him. We do not see what the heroine finds to 
fascinate her in Captain Ireleth, and Lawrence is certainly feature- 
less. But when one gets anything so good as Sir Arthur Crewe 
it is enough. 

READABLE Novers.—The Mystery of Barry Ingram. By Annie 
S. Swan. (Cassell and Co. 6s.)—A Scotch story of a murder, 
The hero is cleared of his supposed guilt at the end of the book. 
——The Chariot of the Sun. By Roger Pocock. (Chapman and 
Hall. 6s.)—A story of the year 1980, in which so many inventions 
have to be taken for granted that the book becomes rather 
difficult to follow. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


—— ---— 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms] 


From the Bottom Up. By Alexander Irvine. (W. Heinemann, 
6s. net.)—Alexander Irvine began life at the age of nine with 
selling newspapers; then he scared crows; his next employment 
was in the stable; his next in a coal-pit; at nineteen he enlisted 
in the Marines, His life in these varied scenes he paints with 
some very vivid colours. At the same time he describes some 
spiritual experiences, which became, as time went on, mere and 
more definitely religious, and also tells us of the determined 
struggle for self-education which he kept up. He was apt, indeed, 
to learn anything. His thirst for knowledge took him into the 
gymnasium, where he was drawn into a boxing encounter with 
one of the instructors. He got a great thrashing at the time, but 
six weeks afterwards he had acquired so much of the art as to take 
his revenge. Then his conscience interfered, He vowed that he 
“wudn’t put th’ dhirty gloves on again,” and he adds: “I kept 
the promise while in the training depét.” He now “entered into 
religious work with renewed vigour” and aspired to teach. 
His North of Ireland brogue was against him. Among other 
troubles, it provoked ‘nicknames,—if you wish to irritate an 
Irish Protestant, call him “Mick.” “Pat” he can stand, but 
“Mick” is intolerable. This brogue he proceeded to get rid of by 
studying literature, repeating aloud “John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
for instance, and Browning, and, indeed, by taking every opportunity 
of self-improvement. In fact, we have a remarkable story. The 
mental progress is no small thing—there was no such striving in 
any of his kinsfolk—but the spiritual narrative is far more 
striking. And all along we see that the convert is very human; 
that, according to his own description, he was “a hot-blooded 
Irishman.” His military duties took him to various places, Egypt 
among them at the time of the Gordon relief expedition. Finally, 
he purchased his discharge, and going to New York, took up there 
the work of an evangelist. We cannot follow the story any 
further, but we may say that it is one of the most interesting 
autobiographies that we have ever read. 





Sport and Life in the Further Himalayas. By Major R. L. 
Kennion. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 12s. 6d. net.)—Perhaps 
Major Kennion is at his best in describing a Tibetan caravan, or a 
festival day among the Chitralis. He hasan art of sketching the 
picturesque mountaineers with just the right amount of back- 
ground. The narratives of the markhor, ibex, and antelope 
stalking cannot but have much repetition in them, though it is 
always freshly written, while the occasional descriptions of 
scenery are not unworthy of a very fine subject. There is some- 
thing more uncommon about the account of a day’s hawking with 
the Mehtar of Chitral. The sport is different from what it is else- 
where. The birds must take shorter flights, and the falconers 
must have a consummate knowledge of rock-climbing. Then in 
the “Orpiment Mines of Chitral” and the “ Roof of the World” 
we are introduced to two of the wonders of Central Asia. A word 
or two must be said in praise of the photographs. Those which 
give us the great river valleys and the snowy Pamirs are particu- 
larly good; we have seen none more successful of their kind. 
Finally, let us praise Major Kennion for sticking to his last and 
keeping clear of politics, 





Chinese Pottery and Porcelain: Translation of the T‘ao Shuo, 
With Introduction, &c., by Stephen W. Bushell. (Clarendon Press, 
14s, net.)—This translation was completed by Dr. Bushell in 1891, 
and is now printed from his MS. Dr. Bushell, who held the office of 
Physician to the British Legation at Peking for more than thirty 
years (1868-1900), was beyond all question the first authority of 
his time on the subject treated in this volume. Li-t‘ing, the 
author of the original, was an official in the province of Kiangsi 
in the second half of the eighteenth century. From him and 
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from other Chinese sources, as well as from an unequalled personal 
experience, Dr. Bushell acquired his knowledge. Those who 
are familiar with his published work will recognise much in these 
pages; but they will be glad to have the original, made more 
valuable, as it is, by the translator’s introduction, notes, and 
bibliography——With this may be mentioned The A BC of 
Collecting Old English Pottery, by J. F. Blacker (Stanley Paul and 
Co., 53. net). Mr. Blacker is known to collectors as a trustworthy 
guide, and his new book will not diminish his reputation. Old 
English wares have an attraction of their own, and, perhaps, 
though the collecter will have to be on his guard, are not so beset 
with perils of fraudulent imitation as Chinese wares. Anyhow, 
Mr. Blacker will be a help. The illustrations are numerous, and 


though, as the author says in his preface, they are not fine, they 
are sufficient for the purpose. The price is distinctly modest, as 
there are thirty-two plates, many of them giving several objects. 


Poll Stories from Northern Nigeria. By Elphinstone Dayrell. 
With Introduction by Andrew Lang. (Longmans and Co. 4s. 6d. 
net.)—No one is likely to pass by an introduction which comes 
commended by the name of Mr. Lang. Still, we would specially 
warn our readers not to do so. Mr. Lang has an unrivalled know- 
ledge of comparative folk-lore, and offers some valuable remarks 
on the parallels to be observed in these tales to others which 
are found in very distant ages and countries. In themselves the 
stories are often very interesting. 


Influence of Parental Alcoholism on Offspring. By Ethel M. 
Elderton and Karl Pearson. (Dulau and Co, 4s.)—We may 
extract from this record of a careful and laborious inquiry some 
results. “The father’s alcoholism has no sensible influence on 
the health of the child ; the mother’s alcoholism has a small but 
quite sensible [influence} more in the case of the girl than 
the boy ...... probably due to increased unfavourable home 
environment.” As to health: “We are compelled to say that— 
excepting that phthisis and epilepsy occur less frequently with 
alcoholic parents—there is no significant association between 
parental alcoholism and defective health in the offspring.” As to 
intelligence: “There is no marked relation between filial intelli- 
gence and parental alcoholism.” The same seems to be true of 
eyesight. When we come to mortality among children, the result 
is different. Here there is a difference against parents who drink, 
especially when the mother drinksin bouts; itis evident, however, 
that accident has much to do with this effect. The results of the 
inquiry are perplexing. On the whole, perhaps, it is satisfactory 
to know that heredity does not count for much in these things. It 
makes us more hopeful about the race. 


A Year’s Dinners. By May Little. (T. Werner Laurie. 6s.)— 
Miss Little gives us three hundred and sixty-five menus, followed 
by hints on methods of cooking, marketing, cookery for invalids, 
&c. The second part of the book contains the recipes, which are 
good and practical, if not remarkable. The menus will be a help 
to many women, but they must be followed with discretion. 
Though they are all called “dinners,” some of them would be 
more suitable for luncheons. We are surprised at her very 
sparing use of mince-pies and plum-pudding in the wiater, and of 
vegetables in the summer. The book is clearly printed, and the 
only fault to find with its arrangement is that the index is not 
alphaletical. 


We have received from the Clarendon Press various editions of 
The Book of Common Prayer, with the changes necessitated by the 
death of King Edward VII. and the accession of King George V. 
These will be found in the Order for Morning and Evening 
Prayer, the ante-Communion Service, and the Service for the 
Accession. This last is issued by special authority, and bears the 
signature of the Home Secretary, with the date of May 12th. To 
reproduce this in bound volumes so speedily—we write this notice 
on May 17th—shows commendable promptitude. The most 
attractive volume, in our judgment, is the “Small Pica 24mo” 
in its violet binding. The others are “Pica 12mo,” with of course 
larger type, also in violet, but of more sombre hue. Smaller sizes 
are “Ruby 32mo” and “Ruby 32mo Clarendon,” both of these 
containing Hymns Ancient and Modern. These are bound in 
black. All are gilt-edged._—This (“ Ruby 32mo”) is the size of 
an edition (with Hymns Ancient and Modern) sent us by Messrs 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, with a particularly strong, serviceable 
binding. 


New Eprrions.—A History of the Ozford Mission to Calcutta. 
By the Rev. G. Longridge. (Mowbray and Co. 2s, 6d. net.)— 
This has been abridged and brought up to date by the Rev. 
W. H. Hutton, a new preface being added from the pen of the 
Bishop of Southwark.——Charles Dickens: the Apostle of the Poor. 
By Edwin Pugh. (Frank Palmer. 2s. 6d. net.)—Practically 





rr, 
Charles Dickens was a pronounced individualist. No man haa a 
keener desire to use his powers for his personal advan 
exacting, for instance, from publishers and others the utmost 
value for his work. But, according to Mr. Pugh, he promotea 
without knowing it “the sacred cause of Socialism.” He viewed 
life from the standpoint of the poor. He had himself occupied 
it in early days, and it gave him a great literary opportunity 
Life of John Wesley. By John Telford, B.A. (RB. Culley, 
3s. 6d. net.) 








Magazines anD Serra PosiicatTions.—We have received the 
following for May:—The Century, the Pall Mall Magasine, 
St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper’s Magazine, the Windsor 
Magazine, the United Service Magazine, the Outlook, the India, 
World, the Cornhill Magazine, the Ecclesiastical Review, Baily’, 
Magazine, the Atlantic Monthly, the North American Review, th 
Open Court, the Parents’ Review, the State, the Empire Gazette, the 
Financial Review of Reviews, the English Church Review, the Ezposi. 
tory Times, Metal, the Popular Science Monthly, the Munsey, 
the Illustrated Poultry Record, the Book Monthly, the Dominion 
Medical Monthly, Scotia, the Home Counties Magazine, the Ozford 
and Cambridge Review, the Town Planning Review, the Jewish Review 
Clubland, Northamptonshire Notes and Queries, the International 
Journal of Ethics, the Sociological Review, the Eugenics Review, 
the Art Journal, Travel and Exploration, the Journal of Education, 
the Author, the Country Home, the Geographical Journal, the School 
World, the Educational Review, the University Magazine, the Local 
Government Review, the Re-union Magazine, the American Journal 
of Mathematics, the American Historical Review, the Columbia 
University Quarterly, the Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, the 
Busy Man's Magazine, Everybody's Story Magazine, the Treasury, the 
Thrush, the Connoisseur, the Sunday at Home, the Boy's Own Paper, 
the Girl’s Own Paper, the World’s Work, Nash’s Magazine, Scribner's 
Magazine, the Statistical Journal, Cassier’s Magazine, the Homiletic 
Review, the Estate Magazine, Current Literature, the Forum, the 
Nation in Arms, Industrial Canada, the Law Magazine and Review, 
the Law Quarterly Review, the Manchester Quarterly, the Church 
Quarterly, the English Historical Review, Royal Academy Pictures 
(Cassell), School Hygiene, the Socialist Review, the United Empire, 
the University Monthly, Modern Language Teaching. Momorial 
Numbers: Sphere, Sketch, Punch. 








(For Publications of the Week see p. 856.) 


LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent Street, London. 


NORWAY _ and Back, 
VISITING FINEST FJORDS, 


BY 
THE FAMOUS YACHTING STEAMER ‘OPHIR’ AND 8S. ‘OMRAH, 
8,130 tons. 


From LONDON— 
24th June and 15th July. 


From GRIMSBY— 
16th and 30th July; 
13th and 27th August. 


LUXURIOUS ACCOMMODATION. 











DAYS 
1 3 for 
GUINEAS 
apo 


Upwards, 


Write for Froe Illustrated Booklet to ORIENT STEAM NAVIGATIO¥ 
COMPANY, 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., and 23 Cockspur Street, 8.W 
Managers—F. GREEN & CO. and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 


The Decrepit Horse Traffic. 
THE 


R.S.P.C.A."S 714th CONVICTION 


At the Doncaster Borough Police Courton Thursday, 

May 12th, C. S. and C. F. were convicted and fined 

£5 and £5 and £1 14s. costs respectively for 

travelling a horse in a lame and totally unfit 

condition. The horse was being sent to Hull for 

shipment to the Continent. 
The Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, which 
has for many years fought SINGLE-HANDED against the cruelties 
too often involved in this deplorable traffic, RECEIVES NO PART 
OF THE PENALTIES ARISING OUT OF SUCII PROSECU- 
TIONS. The Council, therefore, nced every assistance to enable 
them to continue their work, which is both educational and 


punitive. 
EDWARD G. FAIRHOLME. 
Secretary. 





105 Jermyn Street, S.W. 
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THE WORLD-FAMED 


“ANGELUS” PLAYER-PIANOS 


ssibilities of the ANGELUS have been still further 
he Gates enhanced by the intrcduction of 


The MELODANT ars x whe 
Expressi Device, which gives to the Angelus just that exquisite human- 
Patent ot ed independence of touch which mark the performance of the 
poo oo hed Pianist. The Melodant accentuates the melody or theme of the 
oeespcsition so that it stands out clearly in contrast to the accompaniment, 
co 
The PHRASING LEVER 
ted), the marvellous device controlling every variation of tempo, pre- 
os ‘the true character of the music, and admitting of rhythmic variations 
eh give a distinctive character to the performance, 


The ARTISTYLE 


ide to musical rendition, incorporates into ONE LINE the 
(Patented), — », touch, and expression, giving to the performer a constant 


ns t DO, 4 a one 
variation’ Gormation regarding the correct interpretation of a composition. The 


ANGELUS-BRINSMEAD PLAYER-PIANO 


bines all the greatest features of two world-renowned instruments in one 
comt The result is unrivalled touch, tone, and expression, with the maximum 
ti peliability. The Angelus is also embodied in pianos of other eminent makers. 


Kindly call or write for Illustrated Catalogue No. 44. 


J HERBERT MARSHALL, 


Dept. 44, Angelus Hall, Regent House, 233 REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 





—and still 


“The first 
the best.” 


six-cylinder— 


45H.P. SIX-CYLINDER NOISELESS 
NAPIER NAPIER 
NAPIER NAPIER 


CHASSIS PRICE, with Tyres, £655. 


H. V. Ludvigsen, Esq., Consul of Denmark, writes :— 
“Very pleased with six-cylinder Napier, It is reliable, 
silent, and takes any hill in this country on top gear.” 


$. F. EDCE, Ltd., 14 New Burlington Street, Loncion, W. 


Three Years’ 
Guarantee. 


British 
Built. 





FELIX HOTEL. 
Facing South and Sea. 


250 Rooms. 
Charming Suites. 


Delightful Clif-Gardens. Band. 


FELIXS TOW E. 


Brilliant Sunshine. 


Invigorating Air. 
Every facility for Outdoor 
Recreation. 


FELIX HOTEL. 








RO Y AL | Total Funds over £15,000,000. 





INSURAN FIRE, including LOSS OF 
CE | PROFITS, MARINE, LIFE, 
COMPANY, | ACCIDENT, BURGLARY. 
| HEAD (1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 


LIMITED. | OFFICES (28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


_ 





THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


National Provident Institution 


ssows 
Increased Business 
Decreased Expense Ratio 
A high rate of Interest 
A low rate of Mortality 
and good Bonus Prospects. 
Write for a copy to 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 






IGREEN 











ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Hzap Orrics: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 








ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000, 












Chairman: 


LORD ROTHSCHILD, 





Right Hon. G.Cc.V.O. 





THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 






DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his 
life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 


Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents, BOBERT WIS, General nager. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(1i35.) ASSURANCE. 


Governor ... w+» LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G, 





























Sir NEVILE 





FIRE. LIFE. SEA, 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED, 











The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.cC. 
West-Ehd Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 


and ABBOTT, 
473 Oxford Street, W., 


Give EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS 
and REDECORATION of 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. 


























Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall Papers, &c., 
invited. 


Also 33 Davies Street, W. Tel. : 3,500 Gerrard (2 lines). 
ANNUITIES. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA. 
Invested Funds—£6,518,976. 

The attention of investors is directed to the advantages this Company offers 
to annuitants. Through its sound Canadian investments a better result is 
obtained than from any English Company or from British Government 
annuities. Stamp Duty paid by the Company, 


For full particulars ror 
SIDWELL SHOTTON, Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 


93 Queen Victoria Strect, £.C. 


HAM™MPTON S 


New System of 
Electric Lighting 
secures to the user a 


great saving in both initial 
outlay and cost of running 
































For instance :— 
Small Petrol-driven Plants complete, including 
wiring house throughout, from - - - + £140 


Full particulars sent free by return post. 
PALL MALL, LONDON, 









s.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—-—— 


Adams (M.), Omar’s In’ (Priory Press) net +4 
Adams (M.), Some Ham (Priory Press) net 
Baskerville (C.), Gene ae cr 8vo (Harrap) 36 
Boole (M. E.), The Forging of Passion into Power, 8vo (C. W. Daniel) net 5/0 
Caico (L.), Sicilian Ways and Days, 8vo (Long) net 12/6 
Calkins (G. N.), Protozoology, 8vo (Bailliare) net 150 
Chart (D. A.), Ireland from the Union to Catholic sere (Dent) net 690 
C. Y. C.), The Social Contract, 8vo s)net 3/6 
.), The Secret of Sir George Hartley, cr 8yo ... Digby & 6/0 
Douglas (G. eae & Rifle Shooting for Ladies, Sv earson) net 5/0 
ry-Day Ethics : Addresses, Svo .. (HL . . 
Gibeon (A.), enden and a Girl, cr 8vo .(Casse! 
Hanshew (T. W.), Fate and the Man, cr 8vo saa ) ve 
He Restoreth My Soul, by A. H. W., cr 8vo E. 6/0 
Henrey + 8.) th—and Beyond, 8vo.... (Si i 5/0 
Hitching (F. # Kand S.), References to English S 
Ci Sinnpkin) ne net 7 


Hooker -. 8: Study Book in English speed 12mo 
= (F.C ivilege and Democracy, 8vo Ufunwin) a 78 
si a (J. “Bi ; Elementary Textbook on Mechanical Drawing (C. Griffin) net = 6 
(M.), Aliens, cr 8vo ongmans) 6/0 
nee (H.), Letters of a Modern Golfer to his Grandfather (Mills & Boon) 60 
Lischer (B. E. ee of a 8v0 (Keener) net 5/0 
newt (J. The O'Flynn, cr 8 ee 4 Blackett) 6/0 
Mackinlay (J. MS, Ancient Church Dedications i in a glas) net 12/6 

ne’ 


McLennan (J.), Manual of Practical Farming, cr 8vo ) net 6/6 
Meade (L. T.), A Girl of To-day, cr 8vo (Long) 6/0 
Miss ASbathyot, by Havren, cr 8vo (Long) 6/0 
Ochsner (A. J ) and shee -. L.), Surgery and mer of the 

Thyroid and Parathyroid 8vo... oe net ™ 
Ogilvie (W.), The Land We Love, cr 8vo .. 
Patterson (A. A 2 Sa and Twitters, er 8vo. 
—— a .), Development of Christianity, cr sod 

vane Oo Motives, cr 8vo 

Rath (E. J. r)e an Sixth Speed, cr 8vo 
Rossetti ( M.), Dante and his Convito, cr 8vo .. 
ne me a. ), A Welsh Heroine, cr 8vo 
Seymour (W.), Ups and Downs of a Wandering Life, 8vo 
a (H, C.) and Hynes (T.), Land Values under the 


-10) 
ct, 8vo ht) net 10/0 
Soames (Ww. H. K.), Old Theol 
Staley (E.), The Dogaresses of (T. W. Lennie} net 12/6 
Sword-of-the-Crowns, rendered into Shglish by the Countess of Cro martie, 
cr 8vo E. Mathews) net 3/6 
Tabrum (A. H.), Religious Beliefs of Scientists (Hunter & Longhurst) net 2/6 
Taussig (F.J.), Prevention and Treatment of Abortion, roy 8vo (Keener) net 9/0 
Valentine (C. S.), How to Keep Hens for Profit, cr 8v0 (Macmillan) net 6/6 
Whiteley (G, C.), The New Duties on Liquor Licences, cr 8vo 
(Stevens & Haynes) net 5/0 
Williamson (G, C.), Portrait Miniatures, imp 8vo Studio) 7/6 
Worcester (E.) and McComb (S.), The Christian Religion as a Healing 
Power, cr 8vo -esee. (Unwin) — | 3/6 




















Terms of Subscription, 
Paraptys mm Apvance. 
Yearly. 


Quarterly. 
Including postage to of the United 
Kingdom .. nt Ol4 Sine 7 2 


Including postage to any of 
Colonies, America, 


Half- 
footy. 











BRITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.)— 
oney may be profitably invested in British Columbia: (1) On first 
A rf city property, with 8% interest, and at least 50% securi ~~” (2 = 
real estate, where judicious investment will return from: 10% S— 
full partic ulars write to R. E. MACNAGHTEN (late ‘Alsrander & Macuachten), 
Thirteenth ~~ North Vancouver, B.C., x 118. MKeferences: G. H. 
Hallam, E: “ Ortygia,”’ Harrow-on- the-Hill, England; Bev. Hugh Hooper, 
St. John’s ry, North Vancouver. 


N IDEAL RESIDENCE FOR GENTLEMEN.— 
2 BLOOMSBURY HOUSE b nay ae ae pe bay _~ want to 
premises in an unique ion, cen ut quie andsome lounge, 
library, stady, Laie — Re Heated throughout. Lawn tennis. Bad. 
rooms, including baths, &c., from 7s. 6d. weekly. Night porter.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, % rf 33 Cartwright an Tavistock Square, W.C. 


=a 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


Ge.va FF BOROUGH OF BUBY. 
MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


WANTED, ASSISTANT- a, RESS, well qamet ~ S HISTORY, with 
sound EF, lish as a subsidi Salary £120 

WANTED also, ASSISTA 73 ASTER, well q' ified in in MATHEMATICS. 
Commencing salary £130 anzum, rising by annual increments of £10 per 
annum to a maximum of £180 per annum. 

Duties to commence in each case on A 29th next. 

Written application, giving full culars of age, waliiestions, and 
experience, ther with references and copies of — more than oo Soe recent 


test uld reach the un tty not later than May 28th next. 
needa BT WILKINSON, Xs Ba 


8 Bank Street, Bury. Directo: 
NSTRUCTION IN GERMAN.—GERMAN TEACHER, 
at present in a German -school in New York, with 


-American 
od but not perfect knowledge of English, DESIRES an uate POSITION, 
State requirements and salary.—Apply to H. BEHRJE, 115 t 54th Street, 


New York. 
J ECRETARY for NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE CHARITY 
Ss ov ~~ ene SOCIETY BEQUIRED. University or Public School 
ay > —_ — 


a 

Street, _ 

i ay (Business < or Technical) CHEMIST, educated 
in Kagland, su ry. and Metallurgical and other 

Courses in America, DES S a CHANGE to a position where rapid advance- 

ment is ible, Has an = Y¥ Le a my including bey works and 


office sales Full particulars 
Box 15, care of Chas. oles. 's Advertisement irs on rogue Add 


(vin SERVICE PenarnAnON,  TORTHOOMING 
The date tiny is the latest at which swelentions yp 


must be made on forms to be obtained, Garpon Lonbon, W, the SECRETARY, 
Civil Service Commission, Burlington lon, W, 














re 











and previous experience, with references, to 55 Pilgrim 











ROYAL ALBERT MEMORIAL, 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER 


The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the following Appoint 


ments :— 
A LECTURER in ENGLISH at 
an TENA Se elilatens a perantuzwrase 
in the NG DEPAR 
who should be qualified to teach Siothometios anne poo: boo a 
geen Tage 
cations sho’ not tee than Ist July, 19 
RECisTHAR, feo eae pertioulans J». 1910, with the 
obtained. = coe and ic of appointment may be 


RADFORD GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL (40 Gia 


yeaa ener 
ith ‘i 
wi niversity qualifications in yw TANGUAcR 





A ——— or HI from £120 


2. rOnM 31 _ MISTRESS for Children 10 to 12 
| CisTHeasee and cupetionen of om, say tn 
8. TWO FRENCH MISTRESSES, one a FRENCHWOMAN, and 
ENGLISHWOMAN, with University qualifications, who’ has muds 


Salary fro f £1 
Apply to the HEAD- ‘MISTRESS, Box 418, Th i 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. s © Rpoteten, 2 Wellington 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WoOwMsy 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, Ww. 

The COUNCIL will short ty roceed to the APPOINTMENT of DEMON. 
er TORS, ONE in GEOLOGY, and ONE in PHYSICS, for the Session 

7 galary in = case will hy £100 de the Soutien. 

pplications, from women o: together with co; f 
recent testimonials, should be ont not later than ‘Thursday, — rare 
PRINCIPAL, from whom further information tained, 
ETHEL TB McK NICHT, Secretary, 
TL © lated BOROUGH OF SOUTHPOR? 
GIRLS’ MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS WANTED in Bepian 
D 

que in September next, fully 

To assist with Mathematics mainly in Middle and Lower School. 

se yA a and Cry er per pa Games desirable, 

accordii ualifi 

increments of £5 to £160, ated —— 

Forms of supteetion Sed be obtained from the undersigned, and must be 


returned before June 1 r 
. W. TEAGUE, Ed 
Town Hall, Southport. mncation Goenstary. 


(jess wat EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
CALLINGTON COUNTY SCHOOL. 


ASSISTANT-MASTER (well qualified in Science) REQUIRED immediately, 
Must be willing to take an interest in the corporate life of the School. 
a recommendation. Salary £120, rising by annual increments of £5 to £10), 
—Form of application, on receipt of stamped, addressed foolscap en ' 
may be obtained from the un Apply to to the HEAD. 
County School, Callington. PASCOE, 
Education Office, Truro, Secretary to the County Committee, 
14th May, 1910. 


OOLE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


WANTED for September next, TWO ASSISTANT- Er: on Same 
and Middie Forms. The chief subjects required will be in the one 
HISTORY and ENGLISH, and in the other MATHEMATICS. The 1 oa 
will be £140 = annum, a ‘£150 in the case of either of the candidates chosea 


having 
For application forms apply to W. T. SILVESTER, 
t, Goole. Clerk to the Governors, 


10 Victoria Street, 


IRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, NORMANTON, YORKSHIRE 
—SCIENCE MISTRESS WANTED for September. Subjects : Physics 
Chemistry, = and Physical Geography. Degree and experience se 


bey ey A ory oe A plications ‘should be sent in by May 
aD Ml MIST WN NOBWOOD, Clerk to the Governors. 


CE- PRINCIPAL REQUIRED in September for 
rtant PREPARATORY SCHOOL in South of England. Meno 
man eligi! le. Partnership might be arranged later. Liberal salary and 
tation fee. ~~ s sae efficient help. Replies treated oonfidenti 
—Address “ . A.,” c/o Messrs. Deacon's, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


aha Wait HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN SECONDARY a 
TUTOR WANTED in -= mg B Honours History School preferred 
Seco: Diploma and experience in Secondary Schools essential. 
£100, with residence.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Chs 
Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium, Three years 
course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expan 
a | ang 7 Sees Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellingtou Street, Strand, 
mdon, 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have cera in their Commercial Departments - a FEW 
YOUNG “GENTLEMEN. of and premivn 
required. Term of AT 4 years.—Appl by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birming 









































UEEN MARGARET COLLEGE SETTLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION, GLASGOW.—The “JANET A. GALLOWAY” 

SCHOLARSHIP ENTITLES the HOLDER to FREE BOARD, LODGING, 
and TRAINING in SOCIAL WORK at Queen Margaret Settlement, for s ye" 
from 1st October. Applications are invited, and should be sent to the 
WARDEN, Queen t Scidioment, 77 Port Stzeet, Anderston, Glasgov. 
There are also a few vacancies for Resident Workers, Charge for 
£1 1s. per week. 


NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
Oaks, Behrens Estate, Fallowfield (formerly at Ashburne House). 
Warden—Miss SHEAVYN, D. a —— for Women Students at the 


Uni 
Vice- Warden—Miss - M. ce PARKIN, B.A t 
The Hall, which « stands in large private grounds and is near the Univers! y: 
will re-open yh = dation for 62 students. It receives 


those who are megpees or Courses in Arts, Science, Medici™*, 
~ Dentintry, a die. yother 1 Faculty, and also Graduates engaged in Re= — 
Fp oe hyd ‘A ae Diploma in Education. Fees for the Sess _ 
Saunas’ a. te study-bedroo bedrooms. A few single bedrooms ° 
,y hs Scholarships at the University are ope? 
Woua as we as & Men.—Applications to the WARDEN. 

















: 
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TE 
TNIVERS ik BS OF MANCHESTER. 
} ARTSIDE SCHOLARSHIPS OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRIES. 
bw a must be of PD ri itish nationality, and over the age of 18 and under 
os of 23 at the date of election. The Scholarships, three of which may 
the ase will be tenable for two years, and of the value of £80 the 


nne, 
he awe mony Soh must be spent at the University), and from £150 to £250 the 





iret yosvear (which must he spent in the study of eubjects bearing on Com- 
epee + Industry in the U nited States, Germany, or other country or countries 
noel by the electors).—Candidates must send in their applications, 
avp Meer with testimonials of good character and record of previous training, 
we before 13th June, to the REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars 
can be obtained. 

WIVERSIT OF DURHAM 


There will be an EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS ia 
Y, CLASSICS, and MATHEMATICS, boginning on WEDNESDAY, 











Hay urther particulars from the SECRETARY of EXAMINATIONS, 
University rham. tl Lp Ae Bi 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
Ke HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(ate ae College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
RDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). House- 
yeeats, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW 
, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr, H, KEELING, 
ACA., 108 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
fv SCHOLARSHIPS ere awarded annually entitling the holders to Free 
Tuition for two years. Examination heid in July. For particulars apply to 
the HEAD-MIST ESS. 
\T. 7 MARGARET'S SCHOOL ror GIRLS Co., LTD., 
‘ POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Excellent Education on moderna lines. Healthy Ciation gravel soil; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c, ead-  Mictress—Mise 
LD (formerly Assistant- Mistress at St. Leonard’: 2 School, St. Andrews). 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY, 
The AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on FRIDAY, 23rd September. 


WINCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 








ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School; 
periect sanitation. Large garden and playirg-field. Gymnaxium, sea- bathing, 
riding, hockey, and all gumes. ay me for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Joiut Board Examinations, Associated Board, &e. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters,—Dlustrated 
Prospectus from tke Principal, Miss AGNES "BOOTH. 


YROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 
/ Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. bet ae md 
ood education. Special attention to development of ch 
Fics A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb. Teachers’  Cartifate 
(Registered).—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


| INDHEAD. — GIRLS’ PREPARATORY HOME 
‘wines VERA playground and gardens. Opens September under 


for Prospectus to R. BAGOT EVERARD (M.A. Oxon., late Principal 
' Preparatory School), Remenham, Hindhead, 


era HIGH SCHOOL, EAST YORKSHIRE. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

New School Buildings. Boarding-House under personal supervision of 

Head-Mistress, in 12 acres of grounds and playing-fields.—For Illustrated 

Prospectus apply t to the HEAD- MIS STRESS 


WALLASEY GRANGE ~ SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa. 



































HERWELL HALL, OXFORD: 

TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Recognised by the Board of Ed: ication, by the Oxford 
University Del y for 7 y Training, and by 


the yndicate. 
Principal : Mics CATH ~~ 1. Ut. M.A. 


outs Lecturer in iversity). 
pared for — Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
from £35, 











Students 
and the Cambris beige Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There isa Loan Fund. 





T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON 
Principal—Mies H. L. POWELL 


(late Head-Mistress of the 2 See Grammar yee and Principal of 


the eo College 
a) a COLLEGE Secondary ‘Teachers Preparation for 
pore and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
br the National Froebel Union. 
g) ) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
—Stadents, £8 8s. to £6 6s. aterm. School, £5 108, to £3 10s, a term, 
Kindergarten, £3 3s, to £2 Bs. a 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School £35 a term. 
Full particalars from the PRINCIPAL, 





President— Lord 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Live 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objecte—To Train E d 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and ms 
taught, including Ou 
a > 


E CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
eS: m * H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D, blin) ; 
College, Cam Classical Tripos; late Vice- Principal of Peary Calton: 


“= retontiol om providing a year’s 


teachers. The Course includes Se for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 


tificate ggg, Aa and Practice), and the Teachers’ Diploma - the London 
University. =. opportunity is given for tice in teaching Science, 
Mathematics, and other su in sc sale in Combeiaes Students 
are admitted in January and in — Fees £75 and £65.—Particulars as 
to qualifications for admission, scholarsh: bursaries, and loan fund may be 
obtained on application to the PRINCIPA hips ar Cambridge Training College. 








OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 


CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Princi aA. 
G —" Mrs. 





tdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
awarded to student Schools and 


Colleges 
ualified teachers. 





tied with 
supe it STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
instructicn in Hygiens, Sick Naming, Deportment, Radi Swim. 
struction in iene, ii ursing, ent, ng, Fencing, 
be ara Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor : 


th Students for a special course of 


Games. Finishi ng Lessons can also 
for in all branches of ed R permitted to Lord 
Viscount Gladstone, P.C., PART. and Rey. E. Tiyttelton, D.D.— 





Farther ner personae from the SECRETARY é 








of Education. 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


@’S SWEDISH 
HE BEDFORD - PHY SICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 


Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 


and Medical Gymnastics on. the Swedish System, rouse, Cricket, Ten si- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, ricket, Tennis, 


)\ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (incespemtelh, 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON —* by the Board 
, Sir William Mather ; Treasurer, M r. C. G. Monte- 








ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
lendid Buildings. Gymnasium, se opeete Lay Hockey, A 





tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twent 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Mies VYNER (late Head "Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 


the School, Telephone: 381 Liscard. 
SOUTHWOLD. 


NG FELIX SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
St. Felix School stands in ten acres of ground about e mile from the sea on 
the > bracing Suffolk coast. 
JINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—The above 
OPENED in SEPTEMBER asa COUNTEY SCHOOL for GIRLS. Prin- 
opal—Miss H.T, NEILD, M.A. (Victoria), Class. Tripos (Camb.), &c. Assisted by 
Muss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg at Dartford P.T.C. a <4 
spectus, full information from either of above at Pinehurst, 


TORTHLANDS, LONDONDERRY.—NORTHLANDS 
iN SCHOOL OF HOUSEW IFERY, organised by the Principals of Victorin 
Bich School, give unique advantages for the Training of the Daughters of 
Gentlemen in House Management ; Diploma given by Department of Technical 
Instruction ; other Subjects can be arranged for.—Pr SECRETARY. 


‘WANAGE.— LEESON HOUSE.— —High-class modern 
h School for Gentlemen’ 8 > ters. 300 ft. above sea level, in exclusive 
grounds of 42 acres. Careful physical culture and plenty of outdoor life. 
Excellent sea- ee. Residext ‘BA, and Foreign Mistresses.— Particulars 
from om HEAD.M - MISTRESS, 


ee EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Deligh: Home School 

{ education for Gentlemen’ s Daughters only. Entire ——< of 

rire parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 

rom sea.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL, 


BROADWATER — HALL, WORTHING, 
with Finishin; => . 
LE PLEIN AIR, EPPE. 


Thorough and consecutive education. Mild. ¥ .:, ial 
arrangements for Pupils from abroad.— Principals, ‘The Misses TRE TRITTON. 


KELLFIE LD, RIPON. 

ead-Mistress—Miss F. YATE. LEE, M.A 

ont Student Girton College; Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). 

Modern education, Splendid record of health, Large grounds, gravel soil. 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 


——___ Two Scholarships 
UEENWO OD, EASTBOURN E-- 
oW,,Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond. (Girton 
New rev rustrate | Modern ——— for the Daughters of Gentionse. 
A tauly bul or a ool, ope 1906, Large Playin: 
and and Bink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Setenanies. = 


St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
For Prospectus, apply to tte ele te ke 
St. Andrews Np’ PBI to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, The University, 
pus DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 

Bracing air air from Downs and Sea, 


pustrese, St. Felix School, Southwold), 
Pecial care given to individual development, 






































Sea- Batthoos beautiful climate; great 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Phy: 
Ministers’ Daughters. 


HAMPSTE 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., blin, 
ous modern lines. , agen | —— » given to 
‘upi —= or vanced Examinations 
4 W, i th 


SHIPS of the value of £00 and 
Leonards Se 


Preference will be given to Daughters of Professio: 
—Particulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS of the School. 


Maen Train Sig tpecial Termes ‘Terma te for 


ters.—For ‘Prospectus he PRINCIPAL, 





ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST ' GARDENS, 
LAD, N.W. —High-class School for Girls. Principal, 

Education 

, and Painting. 
for oe ‘Universities if 
y situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


TANDOWED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
U SKIPTON, YORKSHIRE.—Boarding and Day School. 





Head-Mistress : Miss KROADBENT (Cambridge), Historical Tripos, M.A.Dublin 
Pros it 


(late of Newnham College).—A pectus, with full detai 
may be obtained on application to the SECRETARY, at the School, or to the 


y 
Clerk to the Governors, RICHARD WILSON, Solicitor, Skipton. 


is and regulations, 





T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE.— 
The COUNCIL OFFER in July, ‘910, TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
£0 respectively, tenable for four years at St. 


hool by Girls whose parents are unable to full school fees. 
cf nal Men ones of H.M.S, 





Hf iGHFLELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
SUMMER TERM, MAY Sap ro JULY 26ru. 














LEA 
First-class School for 30 Boarders. ‘Finely situated on Sea front. 

Large garden and good Sake, -field. Sound all-round education. 
ee —Miss AKE, B.A.Lond., and Miss MORTIMER, B.A. 


} OOVE L HOVE, BRIGHTON— 








Qt HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. Gi (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 
Home comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantaces, 








SS"; PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 





HAMMERSMITH, W.—The next EXAMINATIG# for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on JULY 5th, 6th, &7th. These ey a 
exempt the holders from ihe HGH MI of tuition fesa. — Regulations may 
obtained on application to the MISTRESS at the 8: School. 








IGNOR FIORI, who has studied under leading masters 

am as Vincenzo De Sanctis (Rome), Tullio Ramacciotti (principal 

Gaetano Pasculli (Palermo),and Hans Becker (Leipzig), Conservatoire, 

¢ vES VIOLIN LESSONS in his London Studio, or at Ris private address. 

Special interest taken in ya - Individual method according to pee 
Sheote — S78 ly for terms, &c., by letter to 27 Perryn Road, East Acton, 


J TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 

a book by one who cured himself after sufferi forty years, 

“STAMMERING, irs TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 

STAMMERER, post-free.. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. B, Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE—SCHOLARSHIPS 
a EN geet on May 2 fone Istand 2nd. At least EIGHTEEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £80 to = perenne, including Two Scholarships 
for Sons of Members of the CHELTONIAN 8 SOCIETY ; three ye me for 
CANDIDATES for the Army ; and the Third of three Entrance Scholarshi Bs 
recently — tif a AMES OF HEREFORD, = = — — Zu! 
per annum. three years, with preference for bo: 
LY i HEREFORDSH RE. Also some ag PXHIBETTONS.— "For 
apply to the BURSAR, The College, C 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 
An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 9th and 1 
1910, tok NINE or TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, five or six (Junior Platt 
of £30, and four or five ¢ House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to 
boys under 15 = Ran J Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and 
House Scholars’ are tenable together.—Further particulars may be had 
fom Ree a it KE, M.A., Head-Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 
FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS ety = 
eee 15th to 17th, for 











Classics Modern Subjects. Classes for 
NAVAL CLERKSHIPS, ee DIAN 1 POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c. 
Laboratories a ved for Medical ‘Study. Well- equipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for 
boys from 8 to 5 Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, D.D. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
‘j President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
WILLIAMS, M. A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, mae and fives courts, swimming-bath, &, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. TERM BEGAN MAY 4tH. 
PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. 
a Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and new Gymnasium and Music Rooms are now 
open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


AKHAM SCHOOL. 


A PREPARATORY HOUSE, specially designed for a limited number of 
BOYS, will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER. 
Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham, Rutland. 
LANDOV ERT. COLLEGE, 


SOUTH WALE 
Public School. Moderate fees, Healthy ae. Scholarship Examination 


at Private -——_ in March. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 














meme 
ELVINSIDE ACA 
K abun? BE. GLASGOy, 


Chairman of Directors: ROBERT GOURLAY, Esq., LL.D, 


Rector: W. CECIL LAMING, M.A., late Scholar of St, * 
Assisted by a strong staff of University Gran Coll, Camb, 


The yy specially prepares boys for Commercial life and for 
courses in Engin » Naval Architecture, Arts, Meticine, Law, 
at Glasgow University ; also for Scholarships and E ntrance Examinati, 
other Scotch = “i coal, R  —-f- attention, one one Mass 
every ys. Ann a P 
Ds ~~ dand field. G: a 

aarge playground and fie! ymnasium. Officers’ Trai Corps 

Boarders are received by the Rector in his private house ae 

Recent successes include three Vans Dunlop Scholarships at Edinburg, 


University; a Hi Exhibition at Oxford; a C 

Cambridge ; a f .. L_. and a Carnegie Research Fellowship sane? 
For Prospectuses apply to the RECTOR, or to the Seccatars, 
190 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. AMES BOYD, Write, 


MALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA 
TION, MAY 3ist, JUNE Ist and 2nd.—One of £87, five or more of 
five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Exhibition ry 
awarded to Boy | my See & See. , Cpanel = omina: “nan 
per annum, may be a ys who do we t fail to Schon 
ship.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER ort obtain eh 


HIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSEX 


ve of Governors, Colonel the a = Honble. MARK LOCKW 
Diniog’ Hai T and Workshop will be opened in Berta aoe ee Mee ‘ve 
i or r+) tem ber,—A: 
SWALLOW. Head Master. me a poly to Re, Can 


OVER COLLEGE. —SCHOLARSHIPS awarded for for 
General Merit. Common Entrance Papers (June 30th—July 
with higher Classics and Maths. Value £20-260. One of £30 for 
—- a. — for a of me Ay and of Clersy, 220, Age limit, 
on mber ce for young —A 
SS Bet ate ecwoor a treniontres vc 
_. to 
College, under management of Head-Master. - ate 


LENALMOND.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1910— 
The Examination will be held on July 6th and 7th. Several 
Scholarships of £ tor Bons ot Se Seottish E Episcopal st Clergy) ant pecte 
a of £40 on — = fi ee , Seplember i _ 


Clerical Exhibitions 
College, Glenalmond, P: _— Traty 


th 
and — 




















ADLEY  OOLLEGE. —tEe SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, wenytag Soom £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition in July next. E BITIONS for the ARMY CLASS will be 
awarded at the same time. 
_ Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


a ve COLLEGE SCHOOL, Wimsiepon Common. 


EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
JUNE 20ru anv 2ist. 
For particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

be HELD on JUNE 22nd, 23rd, and 24th to fill up not less than Seven 

Residential and Three non-Residential SCHOLARSHIPS, and also some 

Yard, London, iculars apply by letter to the BURSAR, Little Dean’s 
ndon, S. 


7 BRIDGE SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMI- 
NATION, 7th, 8th, and 9th JUNE.—Two Scholarships of £100 p.a., two 
of £90 p.a., one of "£40 p.a., and not exceeding six Foundation Scholarships 
entitling to exemption from payment of the Tuition Fee, will be offered for com- 
petition. —For particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


IGGLESWICK SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held at the School on 

JUNE 22nd to 24th.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Giggleswick 
School, Settle, Yorkshire. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


a ees for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JULY 13th, 
5 
_ For particulars apply to D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


J ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 
aimsat developing mgiue, be intellect, and character. Thorough education 
on modern lines from 6 . upward. paring without break for Universities 
and Professions. Han icrafts well Pi ht. Bracing air, model buildings. 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, HENSON, M.A. Oxon. 


. H. N. STE 

( . RESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 

JULY Ist and 2nd. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER 

before June 15th. 
UNDLE SCHOOL—An EXAMINATION will be 
HELD in July, 1910, beginning TUESDAY, July 5th, yA ten or more 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £70 to ay annum, 
—For further particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Oun School, 


Northamptonshire. 
ORCESTER KING’S SCHOOL 


THREE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded on the Common Publie 
School Entrance Examination Pa * JUNE 30ta—JULY Ist. Age allowance, 
—Apply, Canon CHAPPEL, M. Head-Master. 

SCHOOL. 


ERKHAMST ED 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MA TER, School House. 


Rrvar MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master—T. G. OSBORN, M.A, 


For further partic particulars apply to HEAD-MASTEB. 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, TERM BEGAN mr moet APRIL lira. 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


\ GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys. 






































For further information a; apply to the 
HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £70 and under, open to Boys under lj 
on Re &, Ist, will be held on JULY 12th - following days.—Apply HEAD- 


, School House, Sherborne, Dorse 


EWES.—Mr. C. W. PERFECT, B.A.Lond., PREPARES 
BOYS between 7 and 14 years s age fo for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and 
ROYAL NAVY.—For Prospectus apply School, Lewes. 
HE REV. P. E. RAYNOR, M.A., formerly Assistant. 
Master at Marlboro h and Wellington, late Head.Master of Ipswich 
School, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to oe for the University or Pro- 
fessions.—Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham. 
LANDUDNO—TAN-Y-BRYN.—PREPARATORY 
Ya YY FOR BOYS. Established 1893. On Hill-side overlooking 
centre of th . Sound education under best conditions of health— 
LEONARD %. DMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A. (Lond.); CHARLES J, 
MONTGOMERY, M.A. (Oxon.) 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
Powys, 


ys prepared 
perticulars, apply ¢ to the Head-Master, LITTLETON M.A., Acremas 
ouse, Sherborn: 


= CLARE, PREPARATORY SOHOOL, ¥ WALMER 
MUEMAT, Me, JOHN ASTON, M.A. Ch. ch, 
Classical Scholarship, Harrow; King’s 


Scholarship, Westminster; Moders 
Scholarship, Wellington ; Classical Scholarship, Wermouth College. 
FOREIGN. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Gaty Leognen, Bote, 
oF Penta, acer 


spoken, Beautiful ho with large earden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
ouse a a e 

the Bois. Galleries a! 
Soe Sty Paris. 


Concerts and Apply, 4 Bue ds 
CO*rapy xc CAUDSE | COTE DIEPrs. —An ENGLISH 
RECEIVES 





























a French ira” Special actin 
x te. —y+ 
a Singing, Ongan, - —— Bo 
fee cieei fence Beh ake 


WN) EAR PARIS h 
HOME LIFE for ribteen ® ne ‘Gs a1 A PTENDING FRENCH 
DAILY CLASSES. Parisian Prof Miss SHAND, 19 Avenue 


, Chatou (S.-et-0.) 
eee. — Rev. OHARLES MERK, MA, PhD, 


BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. tion for Army, Civil Service, University 

Papis pleeet wae th French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received 
RITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


WISS engi eed OHALET. —FRENCH PROFESSOR 
rience) wishes to take 3 or 4 BO 
tir HOLIDAY INST: CTION, or prolonged study in Pret 
terature. Healthy situation an feet), braci r roth ry 
English references.—A: Pro NUSSBA 
Légier, sur Vevey. 


hgh and RESIDENCE for Young Gentlemen (not 
under 16) in German fami is“spoken. 

teaching in German 5 mf 

Instructive social life. 

MARTA LANGEN, BORN COUNTESS 

THURINGEN, of T. T. Hamilton, 474 George Street, E 

D. Dr. BR. Eucken, Professor in Jena University; Th. W. Peters, 
Consul-General, Miinchen. 


“ANNOVER, Sextrostrasse 7.—First-class HOUSE fo 

















the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN _Tanguages, Music, Painting.~ 
Fraulein SCHIRMER, successor of Fraulein Bahmko: 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


pucaA TI ON. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 

CE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
cHOr to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 

th 30 years have been closely in touch with the leadi 

who for motstablishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring. 
educa of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
ntl 26 Sackville Street, London, W. 


NS tO a > ‘f 4 7 Tr) 
7 ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
_—" si BOYS and GIRLS. 
Messrs. 





J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (iree of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. hen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
iden of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909. 1,176 pp., 
yed cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Lilustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Caunon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


FOCHOOLS and TUTORS. 
S Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, ko.) to : a 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 

ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 

have personally inspected, ‘ 

162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and freien County Schools Asscciation. : 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
fnd work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. =) pP-m, and gy 3 p.m, 
ible special appointments should be arranged. 
When poasibie <p0Gn" AERC Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PAREN'S in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced. THE “SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs, 
Poser (Cantab.) and Baowsgs (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone: 1567 GERRARD, 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, Please state 
mupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
esired. UNIVERSITY SCHOLASIIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858. 


0 INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars —-MEDICAL, &c., 

ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic 
Address: “ Triform, London.’” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 











HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
‘ 1 comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
anc sity. Resident physician (M.D.) 
przec DI BATTAGLIA (Voleanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants, = 
[ ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. Lovely 
situation 800 feet above the sea level, close to moors. Private 
sitting-rooms if required. Meals served in dining-room at separate tables, 
Stabling or motor-car room,—Apply, “‘CANTAB.,” Middlecott, Isington, 
Newton Abbot, S. Devon. 





i Ho 














SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
The R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE,’ of the Union Castle Line (the only Large 
Steamer 100 Al at Lloyd's Eutirely Devoted to Pleasure Cruises), is chartered 


for 
e718 18s—ST. PETERSBURG (for Moscow), STOCK- 
HOLM, COPENHAGEN, LUBECK, DANZIG, &c. June 2nd. 
£18 18s—To the NORWEGIAN FJORDS and the NORTH CAPE, 
June 25th, 
£11 lis—NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISES. July 16th, July 30th, 
SECRETARY, 5 Endeleich Gardens. 
I RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (Gentlemen & Gentlewomen) 
i -—HOLLAND, with its Canals, June 1; a fortnight. . The DOLOMITES 
delightful driving tour), June 24. OBERAMMERGAU, with SALZKAM- 
MERGUT (Upper Austria), July 29 (Membership must be secured before June 20), 
The RHINE, SPAIN.—Miss BISHOP, 117 Croydon Road, Anerley, London, 











SALE BY AUCTION. 


ag 2. 
POWELL AND POWELL 

will SELL by AUCTION on the Premises, on TUESDAY, the 7th June, 1910, 
at 3 o'clock p.m., the Freehold Premises comprising BATH COLLEGE, 
adapted for nse as a PRIVATE RESIDENCE, or as a SCHOOL, HOTEL, 
HYDROPATHIC or other PUBLIC INSTITUTION, namely :—The Mansion 
known as “ Velk re,” with large gardens, stalling, greenhouses, chapel, 
gymnasium, and school premises, containing 5 acres 3 roods 35 poles or there- 
abouts. Ground rent, £119 12s, 6d. Also two large Detached Residences, 
standing in their own grounds, subject to ground rents of £20 and £25. 

The Pro erty will be offered as one lot, and if not so sold, in 3 separate lots. 

For further particulars appl AUCTIONEERS, 18 Old Bond Street. Bath, 
or Paddington or Belgravia positories, London; Meesrs. SILCOCK and 
REAY, Architects, Milsom Street, Bath ; or Messrs. STONE, THOMAS, and 
KING, Solicitors, 13 Queen Square, Bath. 

Ou same day some Furniture and effects, 











APPEALS. 


OCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 
23 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. 


The following is an example of what may ensue in the dog after the “ little 
needle-prick.” Itis abridged from the Journal of Pathology and Bacteriology, 
March, 186. The object of the research—which was carried out at the Gordon 
College, Khartoum—was a certain febrile disease of the mule, Five doga and 
four moukeys, besides various other animals, were used :— 

“Dog No, 2 was inoculated on January 23. In a few days it began to show 
signs of wasting, then the head became swelled and dropsical, and also 
the fore-legs and paws; later on this swelling disappeared, but the dog 
seemed very ill and weak, and there was a thickening of the membrane of 
both eyes. Two days before its death it refused food and scemed very 
thirsty. On February 20 it died,” 

CONTRIBUTIONS ro tue SOCIETY GRATEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGED, 


pXPaNt ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

The NEXT HAL?-YEARLY ELECTION will te held on THURSDAY, 
May 26th, at the Cannon Street Hotel, when 20 Infants will be elected,—viz., 
10 boys and 10 girls. 

{ ‘hair will be taken at 11 o’clock precisely, 
al Subscriptions of half-a-guinea, or Life Subscriptions of five guineas, 











Annua 
will entitle the donors to give one vote to any child on the list. 
JOHN HILL, Treasurer. 
Commr. HARRY C. MARTIN, R.N., Secy. and Supt. 
Offices : 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 


Da fate ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 

Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 
of religion. President : His Grace the Duke of Portland, K.G. Chairman: Sir 
Thomas Skewes-Cox, J.P. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES 
are MUCH NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 
16 St. James's Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 


JMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 
DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 


be sent to the HONORAKY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C, 











TYPEWRITING. 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION.— 


Articies, Stories, Novels, 10d, 1,000 words. Carbon copies 3d, 1,000 
words. Duplicating. Dramatic Work a Speciality. Accuracy and prompt 
return guaranteed. Highest testimonials. 

NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Iford, Essex. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
\0-PARTNERSHIP FOR HOME WORKERS. 


A FEW SHARES of £5 each needed to complete the Capital needed for 
the above scheme. Please heip.—For full particulars apply to Miss MOLES- 
WORTH, Gowrie, Bickley, Kent. 

\j ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 
FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 
Holborn, W.C, Established 10 years. Tel.: 4858 Central, Well-Educated, 
Trained, and Experienced Workers supplied, Advice on TRAINING a 
Speciality. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch of employment,— 
Apply SECRETARY. 
TINHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES 
PREPARE LADIES for all branches of Secretarial Work. Rapid and 
systematic coaching in Shorthand a speciality. Tyypewriting, Duplicating, 
Translations, &c., undertaken,—Terms and references on application, 61 South 
Molton Street, W. Tel.: 1263 Gerrard. 


pus NORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
EENDAL, 


Will be glad to CONSIDER MSS. of SERIALS 
(ROWBOROUGH BEACON, SUSSEX—HOME of 




















For Newspaper Publication, and Short Stories. 
REST and CONVALESCENCE, for those recovering from operation, any 
non-infectious illness, or overwork. The quiet and the pure air of Crowborough 


render it specially favourable for Rest Cure Cases.—Mrs. DASHWOOD, Twy- 
ford House. Telephone: 42 Crowborough National. 











BK PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical acd Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS ted thereon b 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY TEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
“ae WIDOWS, LEGATEES, EXECUTORS, 
AND OTHERS. 


You receive the fullest value for Antique and Modern Silver Family Plate, 
Old Sheffield Plated Goods, Old Jewellery of every description, Diamonds, 
Pearls, and Antiques genase from the old-established firm of R. D. and 
J. B. FRASER, Ltd. (Desk No, 24), Gold and Silversmiths, Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Estd, 1833. ; 

We give the highest prices in cash, or make the most liberal offers, 

Refs. : Capital and Counties Bank. 


( LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
a 














Artificial Teeth you have for dispoeal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years. 
{OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied b 
order to his Majesty the King at pl Guaranteed by FE, 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who royed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 46.—HOWARBTH & FAIR. 471 Crookesmoore Rd,, Sheffield, 
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Business developments have rendered it necessary for us to 
acquire a more commodious depository. At our Charch Entry 
Warehouse we have a vast collection of valuable furniture. 
To save the trouble and cost of removal, we are offering the 
whole of this at prices irrespective of its real value. 








Superior Second-Hand 
FURNITURE, 


Comprising Cabinets, Sideboards, Mantel Pieces, 

Overmantels and Mirrors in endless variety, 

Bedroom Suites, odd Wardrobes, Toilet Tables, 
Washstands, Writing Tables, Bedsteads. 


Axminster Squares and a large 
number of Turkey Carpets at 
REDUCED PRICES. 


Dining Tables, Dressers, Easy Chairs, Settees, large 

number of Screens, Fenders, Fire Irons, Coal Boxes, 

Carpets, Curtains, Draperies, Linoleum, Cork 
Carpets. 


GRANDFATHER’S CLOCKS. 


Several Sets of Dining and Drawing Room Chairs, 

Hundreds of Odd Chairs suitable for Offices, Board 

Room Tables, Sets of Lockers, Office Washstands, 
also 


A Large Assortment of 
ANTIQUES, 


Comprising Bureau Bookcases, Sets of Old Chairs, 

Wardrobes, Washstands, Dressing Tables, Toilet 

Glasses, Tall Boy Chests, Sideboards, Card Tables, 

Gate Leg Tables, Dining Tables, Chippendale 

Settees, Arm Chairs, Oak Chests and Settees, 

Fenders, Fire Irons, Coal Hods, and an endless 
variety of Decorative Pieces. 


The whole of the above 
to be Sold TO-DAY AND 
FOLLOWING DAYS by 


STORY AND TRIGGS 


AT THEIR CHURCH ENTRY WAREHOUSE, 


Entrance— 

152 to 156 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C 
From 9 a.m. till 7 p.m. Saturday, 2 p.m. 

CATALOGUE POST-FREE. 














THE MAGPIE MADRIGAL SOCIETY’S 
GRAND AFTERNOON CONCERT 
in aid of the Funds of the 


EAST LONDON NURSING SOCIETY 
(postponed from May 12th on account of His Majesty’s death) 
Will take place 
Under the Patronage of H.R.H. Princess Caristiay on 
Monday, May 30th, at 5 p.m., 
in the 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, Great Portland Strect, W., 


Tickets—Price 10s. 6d. (three for £1 10s.) ; 7s. 64. (three for £1 1s.); 
5s. and 2s. 6d. 
May be obtained from the Honble. Lapr Tatnot, States House, Medmenham, 
Marlow; The Honble. Mrs. Witpranam Coorer, Hatchlands, Guildford ; 
Col. W. L. Davipson, C.B., 5 St. George’s Square; 
St. James's Hall (Tel.: 323 Mayfair). 


aud at the Box Office, 








NOW’S THE TIME TO RE-TREAp 
YOUR MOTOR COVERS, 


ALMAGAM 


IS A NEW COMPOUND FOR RUBBER. 


ee 

WE GUARANTEE THAT BY ITS USE MOTOR 

TREADS WEAR AS WELL AS USUAL RUBBER 
TREADS. 




















We will Re-tread Motor Tyres with 


PLAIN & GROOVED TREADS 


at 50% Below Usual Prices, 
STEEL-STUDDED NON-SKIDs 
at 33% Below Usual Prices, 
AND GIVE SATISFACTORY WEAR, 





Write for Prices and Particulars to:— 


ALMAGAM COMPANY, 
374 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 
Sole Agents :— 
NEW MOTOR & GENERAL RUBBER COMPANY, Ltd. 
Almagam Rubber Buffers for Roller Skates. 








The Whisky that will agree with you. 


— 





USHER’S 
WHISKY. 


ANDREW USHER & CO., Distiiiers, Eprypvres. 


London and Erport Agents :— 
FRANK BAILEY & CO., 59 Mark Lane, E.C, 





The Standard of Excellence. 








NORWAY, [4 SPECIAL YACHTING CRUISES 
BY 
R.M.S.P. ‘AVON’ (tw. sc. 11,073 tons) 
NORTH CAPE, from GRIMSBY and LEITH. 
AND —_— 
JULY 1, 16, and 30 and AUGUST 18 
CHRISTIANIA. Cruises of 13 days and upwards from £1 a day. 


R.M.S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 





A Pamphiet on infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOODNo.2. MALTED FOOD No.3 

From birth to3 months, From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards, 

A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive — of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerow 

germs. ese Foods safeguard children from Diarrh@a and Digesti® 

roubles so often caused by a “a milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
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The Running Cost 


It’s the running cost of a car that counts 
—not the initial outlay. And the largest 
item in the running cost is the outlay on 
tyres. Why not reduce the cost of your 
tyre outlay to a minimum by using a tyre 
that is at once genuinely sound in every 
detail, and is economical beyond question ? 


SPENCER-MOULTON 
TYRES 


ARE UNEXCELLED FOR 
ECONOMY & HARD WEAR 


SPOONS and FORKS 


ELKINGTON PLATE 


Unequalled for Hard Wear 





ANY PLAIN PATTERN 


Per Doz. 

Table Spoons - - - = £1 5 0 
” Forks - - ~ - 15 0 
Dessert Spoons - - - - roo 
” Forks - ~ - ~ roo 
Tea Spoons - - = - - 12 6 





QUALITY—THE BEST 








Particulars and prices sent on application, or 
specimens may be seen at the showrooms of Harvey 


Frost & Co., Litd., 27 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


GEO, SPENCER, MOULTON & Co., 


LIMITED, 


77-79 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 





Catalogue on application 





ELKINGTON * °° 


London Show Rooms: 


22 Regent Street, S.W. 


(Below Piccadilly Circus.) 


73 Cheapside, E.C. 
(The Old Mansion House.) 


Telephone: 5970 London Wall. 
Telegrams: ‘* George Spencer, London.” pemenate LIVERPOOL NEWCASTLE GLASGOW 
ANCHESTER CALCUTTA MONTREAL MADRID 
e . . RD-ON-AVON, WILT 
WORKS Baasre ’ . RANGOON BUENOS AYRES 








THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1887. Incorporated 1890, 








Paid-up Capi a saneninstiidiaataiiuidiecbiai ..£1,500,000 
Reserve Fun — 200/000 
Reserved Liat lity of Proprictors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throuchout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


SEA AND § SUN TOURS 


TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL. 
PACIFIC L INE TRANSATL ANTIC MAIL STRS, 
AYS wiu screw) 11,532 tons 
1] D ORCOMA“ JUNE ‘wa 
FOR £10) Return Tickets valid 6 months, 
Illustrated Handbook on Application. 
LONDON { B “ANDE RSON, ANDERSON & CO., 
5 Fenchurch Avenue, 28 Cockspur St. 
LIVERPOOL THE PACIFIC STEAM 
MANCHESTER { NAVIGATION COMPANY. 


“K” BOOTS 


British built for reliability. 





For nearest Agent write 
“KE” Foot Manufacturers, Kendal, Bagiané, 


Applications fe Co pies 7 the SPEC TA TOR 
and Communications upon maiters of business 
should Nor be addressed to the Ep ITOR, but 


to the Posisner, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 
—...... 





MEDOCG. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
ight Dinner Wine. The quality 
this wine will be found equalte 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found v superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
e appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railwa _— Station, including Cases 
Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 


Per Doren, 
Bots. }- Bots, 











PSTAIRS and DOW NSTAIRS, 
By Mies Tuackeray. 

e COUNCIL. of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER- 
VANTS ee poanaes tose d the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magasine, 
post-free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of es. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, ison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victcria, 8.W., to whom 
ee and Donaticns towards the Funds of 

he Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Biall East, 8. W. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 


CADBURY’S 


is the ESSENCE of 


COCOA 


made from the choicest Cocoa-Beans, 
under ideal conditions. 


The beverage for to-day and 
every day. 


DRINK THE BEST 








BU RROW’S ces ~~ teaaeal 
—_————_—_— MALVERN 
povenen From: 
—_ ao — WATERS. 


CASES FOR BINDING. 








Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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The GEORGE V. 
PRAYER BOOK 


An ample stock of the Book of Common Prayer for the 
New Reign is now ready at The Times Book Club. 
Many styles at various prices are already on view, 
including Prayer Books, Prayer Books with Hymns Ancient 
and Medern, and Prayer Books and Hymn Books in 
cases and carriers; and these are being added to day 
by day as the binders finish the necessary work. 





THE OFFICIAL BOOK OF THE 
MEMORIAL SERVICE 
FOR HIS LATE MAJESTY. 


Copies in various styles of binding may be 
expected early next week. Particulars on 
application. 


The Times Book Club, 


376-384 Oxford Street, London, W. 


Telephone: Gerrard 5390 (Slines). Telegrams: “ Unieme, London.” 


AN INVITATION. 


Churchpeople visiting London are cordially invited 
to use Messrs. MOWBRAY’S New Showrooms 
at 28 Margaret Street, Oxford Circus, W., as a 
convenient rendezvous in the West End, and to 
view their unique EXHIBITION of Church 
Literature, Religious Pictures, and Ecclesiastical 


Art Work. 


ON TUESDAY MORNING NEXT. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with splendid Portrait, price 2s, 6d. net; by post 2s. 9d. 


KING EDWARD VII. 


A NEW LIFE in Short Biographical and Personal 
Sketches, with Anecdotes, &c. 


Contests :—I, As Prince of Wales and Monarch. II. His Life 
Education, by Sir Epwarp Dicer, C.B. II. At Home, by Mrs, 
O'Farrett, IV. As Guest, by Mrs. O’Farrett. V. As Man of the 
Wor'ld, by Cuartes Lows, M.A. VI. As Peacemaker, by W. T. Sreap. 
VIL. As Racing Man and Sportsman. VIII. The King’s Deer 
Forests. IX. Good Anecdotes, by Cuantzs Lowz, M.A. X. Queen 
Alexandra, 











Loudon: SKEFFINGTON and SON, 34 Southampton St., Strand. 
Publishers to his late Majesty King Edward VIT, 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 





187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
‘TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ABRANGED- 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmex, Lonpom. Codes: Uwnicops and ABC, 

140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cenrrat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marrarr 3601), W., LONDON. 


LWAYS WANTED—BOOKS illustrated by Alken, 

Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Beardsley ; Old Sporting Books and Prints, 
Manuscripts, Iuminated Books, Autographs, Miniatures, Folios of Engravings 
of every description. Libraries purchased. Any book supplied. Please state 
wants, Catalogues free—HOLLAND BROS., 21 Joun Bricut St., Binmincuam. 








ha, 


“There is nothing so choice and delicate” 


for 
CONNOISSEURS 


SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 


Speciai 
Biend. « 


Made in 6 sizes. Price 5/- to 12/6 per 109, 


Can be obtained at all the Branches of 
SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 

adoption of Universal Military Training for Homo Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 

LIFE PAYMENTS. . 

‘ 
0 


s. d. £ 
Hon. Vice-Presidents +. 25 0 O| Members oe ee wwe 10 10 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «. 5 © O| Associates, with Literature 
Members ian -_ n« 2a °| and Journal ... os: ae 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 





THE OLDEST AND BEST. 
“ Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 


ADAMS'S [Sihsune gee 
FURNITURE 


Le. tee oi clathe M enw Bodies’ 

athner. oths, Mo ar es, 

wea en Varnind & Eoniic POLISH. 
MADE AT SHEFFIELD, AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited: 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDB........£75,000,000. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Singleton’s Dutch and Flemish 
Furniture, numerous illus., 42s., for lls.; Hildebrandt’s Airships Past 
and Present, 10s. 6d., for 4s. 6d.; Clinch, English Antiquities, 6s. 6d., for 3s. 64.; 
Scott's Autograph Collecting, 5s., for 2s. 6d.; Jane Austen's Novels, 10 vols. 
2ls.; Dr. Garnett’s International Library Famous Literature, 20 vols., £7, for 
£2 158.; Dugdale’s Visitations of Yorkshire, 2 vols., £2 2s. ; Racinet’s Polychro- 
matic Ornament, 52s, 6d. ; Menpes’ Paris, 42s., for 17s. 6d., 1909; Harmsworth 
Hist. of the World, 8 vols., 30s.; Burke's Peerage, 1907, 42s., for 21s.; 1%, 
24s.; Rhead's Staffordshire Pots and Potters, 2ls., for 10s. 6d. 100,000 Books 
in Stock, State wants, Rare Books purchased ; fancy prices paid.—BAKEB 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM 


BRowxzs WANTED.—Highest prices given for Old Sporting 
Books, Magazines, Plays, Poetry. Books illustrated by Alken, Beardsley, 
Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, &c. Old Books or Maps on America, 
Coloured Engravings, Autograph Letters, tc. Any quantity for immediate 

Buyers sent any distance.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


USIC AT ONCE.—Our Music by Mail Department 
ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock. 


We pay postage. Any publication, British or Foreign, mostly by retura. 
Catalogues FREE.—MURDOCH’'S MUSIC STORES, 463 Oxford Street, Wii 




















City Showrooms: Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C.; and Branches. 
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Now Ready. 


PEERAGE & PEDIGREE 


studies in Peerage Law and Family History. 
By J. HORACE ROUND, M.A., LL.D. 
In Two Volumes, demy 8vo, 258, net. 
THE EDITION IS LIMITED TO 750 COPIES. 


The Morning Post says:— Mr. Round’s historical work is well 
known for two things: its minute accuracy and its somewhat 
corrective objects.....- Mr. Round deals with a certain number of 
test cases, the family of Bertie, the Barony of Delawarr, the 
caringten family, and a number of houses claiming descent from 
Saxon times...... The last chapter, that upon Heraldry, is not only 
exceedingly well written and entertaining, but true from begin- 
ning toend. The two volumes have an excellent index, and in the 
care and minuteness in which they are presented are worthy of 
Mr. Round’s best work.” 





An Engrossing Book on the Far East. 


CHANGING CHINA. 


py the Rev. LORD WILLIAM GASCOYNE-CECIL 
With Map and 32 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Times says -—‘‘ The engrossing problems of China have seldom been set 
forth so clearly or so concisely as in * engin China.” The book may be 
commended as an unusually able and impartial summary of the various factors 
which make the movements now at werk in China a matter of supreme 
importance to the Western world......The book sets forth a noble aspiration, 
with which every thoughtful man must sympathise.” 


Fifth Impression, completing 11,000 copies. 


MY LIFE AMONG THE BLUEJACKETS. 
By AGNES WESTON. llustrated, large crown 8ve, 6s. net. 

The Athenzum says :—*‘ We hope that this book may be widely read for the 
brave, stirring spirit ef practical Christianity which animates it, and the 
example that it offers to an age more distinguished for advertisement than 
good and continuous work.” 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY (1814-1371). 


By BOLTON KING, M.A. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. net. 
ITALY TO-DAY. A Study of her Politics, her Position, 


her Society, and her Letters. By BOLTON KING and THOMAS 
OKEY. NEW AND REVISED EDITION. Demy ®&vo, és, net. 


JAMES NISBET & CO., Ltd., 22 Berners Street, London, W. 


Second Impression Now Ready. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 








LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referred 
to “A New Way of Life” :— 


“I should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(‘A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Sprxcraror, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at 1s. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which it 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
Promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
eale to the furtherance of the League's work, it 
te fo be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling im this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 





To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at ali Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 


Price 1s. net. 
CcO., Ltd., 


MACMILLAN & 


London. 








Macmillan’s New Books. 
Dr. J. G. FRAZER. 


Totemism and Exogamy + a Treatise on 
Certain Early Forms of Superstition and 
Society. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D. Litt.D. With 
Maps, 4 vols. 8vo, 50s. net. 





VOL, IIL, CONCLUDING THE WORK. 


A History of English Prosody from the 
Twelfth Century to the Present Day. By 
Prof. GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A., LL.D., D.Litt. 3 vols. 
8vo. Vol. IIT. FROM BLAKE TO MR. SWINBURNE. 
15s. net. 

*,* Previously published: Vol. I. From the Origins to Spenser- 
10s. net. Vol. Il. From Shakespeare to Crabbe. 15s. net. 





HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Vol. 


Buckinghamshire, By Crement Sxornter. With 
Illustrations by Frepsrick L. Griees. Extra Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, 6s. 





MAURICE HEWLETT. 
Letters to Sanchia upon Things as 


they are. Extracted from the Correspondence of Mr. 
John Maxwell Senhouse by MAURICE HEWLETT. 


Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. net. 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


A Modern Chronicle. By Wrsston Caurcuitn, 
Author of “ Richard Carvel,” &e. Dlustrated, 


The Undesirable Governess. By FP. Marion 
CRAWFORD. Illustrated. 


A Gentleman of Virginia. By Percy James 
BREBNER, Author of “A Royal Ward,” &c. 


Nathan Burke. By Mary S. Warts. 





FOURTH EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


The Book of the Rose. By the Rev. A. Fosrer- 
MELLIAR, M.A. Fourth Edition, thoroughly Revised by 
the Rev. F. Pacr-Rozerts (President National Rose Society) 
and Herserr E. Morynevx. With 62 (of which 25 are new) 
Tilustrations of specimen Roses, &c., Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





Orationes et Epistole Cantabrigienses 
(1876-1909). By JOHN EDWIN SANDYS, Litt.D., Public 
Orator in the University of Cambridge. Crown 4to, 10s. net. 

GUARDIAN.—* All Cambridge men, to say nothing of sympathetic Oxonians 
and lovers of refined scholarship at large, will be glad to possess this handsome 
volume, which is full of literary, academic, and historic interest.” 


Chronicles of Theberton. A Suffolk Village. 
By HENRY MONTAGU DOUGHTY. With Introduction 
and Notes by the Rev. W. W. Sxxuar, Litt.D., &. With 

Iustrations and Maps, Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 











Land and Labour. Lessons from Belgium. By 
kb. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE, Author of “ Poverty: a Study 
of Town Life.” With Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


DAILY NEWS.—“ A work of singular interest and unique value, a model of 
what such inquiries should be.” 

YORKSHIRE POST.—*“ An extremely able and informing work, compiled 
with laborious care, written throughout with great force and lucidity, with a 
single eye to a fair and useful statement of facta. Eminently worth studying.” 





The Kulturkampf. An Essay. By Gorpon B, 
THOMPSON, M.A. With a Prefatery Memoir by Professor 
Grorar M. Wrone, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





Ants, their Structure, Development, and 
Behaviour. By Professor WILLIAM M. WHEELER, 
Ph.D. Iustrated, Medium 8vo, 21s. net. 





/'Western Women in Eastern Lands. An 
Outline Study of 50 Years of Woman’s Work in Foreign 
Missions. By HELEN B. MONTGOMERY. Globe 8vo, 
2s. net ; sewed, Is. 3d. net. 


j MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 














Pama Bro, 2, post-free. 
HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, AND HELL. 
From Things Heard and Seen. 

By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING said: “To my mind the only light 
that has been cast on the other life is found in Swedenborg’s philosophy.” 





Londen: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Strect 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTONS LIST 





Small feap. 8vo, 1s. each net. 


OXFORD CHURCH TEXT-BOOKS. 


General Editor—The Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, and Lecturer in Theology 
at St. John's and Oriel Colleges, Oxford. 
A Comprehensive Series of Cheap and Scholarly Manuals dealing 
with the more important branches of Religious Knowledge, written 
in full sympathy with definite Anglican doctrine, and thus meeting 
a widely felt and expressed want. 


The Nicene Creed. 
The Rey. A, E. BURN, D.D., Vicar of Halifax, and Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Lichfield. 


The Apostles’ Creed. 
The Rev. A. E. BURN, D.D. 


A Short Introduction to the Literature 


of the Old Testament. 
The Rev. G, H. BOX, M.A., Vicar of Sutton, Beds; formerly 
Hebrew Master at Merchant Taylors’ School, 


The Teaching of Our Lord. 
The Rey. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A. 


A Short History of the Church in Scotland. 
The Rev. ANTHONY MITCHELL, B.D., Canon of St. Mary's 
Cathedral, Edinburgh ; Principal and Pantonian Professor of 
Theology of the Theological College of the Episcopal Church 


in Scotland. 

The Hebrew Prophets. 
The Rev. R. L. OTTLEY, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, and 
Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology in the University of 
Oxford. 


Outlines of Old Testament Theology. 
The Rev. C. F. BURNEY, D.Litt., Lecturer in Hebrew 
at St. John’s College, Oxford. 


The Text of the New Testament. 
The Rev. K. LAKE, M.A., Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis and Early Christian Literature in the University of 


Leyden. 
Early Christian Doctrine. 
The Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A. 


An Elementary History of the Church 


in Great Britain. 
The Rev. W. H. HUTION, B.D., Fellow of St. John's College, 
0 


xford. 
The Reformation in Great Britain. 
H. 0. WAKEMAN, M.A., late Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford; and the Rev, LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A. 


The History of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 
The Rev. J. H. MAUDE, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop 
of St. Albans. 
The Articles of the Church of England. 
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